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American Cotton 
Fires At Shanghai 


Stir Underwriters 


Poor Baling Held to Be a Definite 
Factor in Four Fires in 
Nine Months 


SEEK IMPROVEMENT HERE 
Branch Offices in China Say Losses 
Are Out of Proportion to 
Premium Income 











Four serious cotton fires in Shanghai, 
China, within a period of less than nine 
months, involving American baled cotton, 
have attracted wide attention not only 
in the Orient but likewise in the United 
States. These fires have caused gross 
fire and marine insurance losses of about 
$400,000, which have been reduced 
through salvage operations to approx- 
imately $300,000. The charge is made in 
Shanghai that the comparatively poor 
quality of American baling of cotton 
cargoes is one of the principal reasons 
why these fires have proved so costly to 
underwriters. 

It will be recalled that about ten years 
ago marine underwriters in New York 
attended several meetings which were 
held to consider the heavy loss ratios 
suffered on cotton shipments from this 
country to Europe and the Orient. Con- 
siderable pressure was brought to bear 
then on shippers of cotton to improve 
the American baling system and this re- 


sulted in some definite progress in the 
direction desired. Underwriters here 
pointed to the British system used in bal- 
ing Egyptian cotton, for Egyptian bales 
were received at points of destination in 
excellent condition whereas American 
cotton, poorly and hastily baled, suffered 
materially on long shipments ahd was 
more readily a victim of fires and other 
insurable hazards. Chinese grown cot- 
ton is baled today generally according 
to British practices and does not present 
unusual difficulties. 


Question Referred to This Country 


Despite the improvements in American 
baling made in the last few years Amer- 
ican and other insurance men in China 
are again seeking betterments. Greater 
standardization as to size, quantity con- 
tent and density of bale are asked in 
addition to the matter of baling itself. 


The whole subject has been brought to - 


the attention of the American Chamber 
of Commerce in Shanghai for reference 
to the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. Members of the Shang- 
hai Fire Insurance Association and the 
Shanghai Marine Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion individually haye asked their Amer- 
ican offices to use their influence towards 
securing the adoption of standardized 
Packing of cotton along improved lines. 

The first of the serious cotton fires at 
Shanghai occurred on December 25, 1931. 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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The New Year 


We lock the door on 1932, but should not bang it 
shut. The troubles that he gave he did not cause, and 
he was generous in his gifts of life, and health, and 
home, and friends, and augmented opportunities of life 
insurance service. 


In the New Year day by day our work will lie 
before us. As conditions improve, vast numbers of 
policyholders who have been obliged to let go their con- 
tracts will turn to us again. Also, and whatever the 
general situation, there will be new clients to serve, 
who have health and capacity to pay premiums. Our 
duty will be constant and demanding. 


Courage, loyalty, and enthusiasm for the value of 
what we do for the public,—coupled with faith in the 
indomitable, great heart of the nation and in the wisdom 
of its leaders,—all of us should bring to 1933. If we 
do, we shall compel it to be “A Happy New Year!” 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
WM. A. LAW, President 


Independence Square 


PHILADELPHIA 























Vindication Of Sun 
Life and Macaulay In 
Harpell Conviction 


Company Ignored Publisher’s At- 
tacks For Years Until Latest 
Outburst 


SENTENCED FOR LIBEL 


Evidence Delved Into Management 
But Showed Nothing to 
Justify Attacks 


Complete vindication for Thomas B. 
Macaulay, president of the Sun Life of 
Canada, and for the company has result- 
ed from the suit brought by Mr. Macau- 
lay against J. J. Harpell of the Garden 
City Press, publisher of the “Journal of 
Commerce” of Montreal (which is not 
to be confused with the “Journal of 
Commerce” of’ New York or the “Jour- 
nal of Commerce” of Liverpool), who 
was convicted of defamatory libel in the 
Court of Kings Bench in Montreal last 
Friday. Harpell was sentenced on Tues- 
day to three months’ imprisonment. His 
counsel served notice of appeal and he 
was released on $6,000 bail. 

The Court ordered Harpell to pay all 
costs of the case. 

In sentencing Harpell Chief Justice 
Greenshields said, “You had not- the 


slightest justification for the publication 
of this atrocious libel against a man who 
has occupied an honorable position, an 
honorable business position in Mon- 
treal.” 











No Basis For Attacks 


During the trial of Mr. Macaulay’s suit 
counsel:for Harpell sought to justify the 
defamatory ‘statements published in his 
paper, the “Journal of Commerce,” by 
scrutinizing the administration of Mr. 
Macaulay and the policies of the com- 
pany. It was no news to the insurance 
business that both bore this scrutiny 
without evidence being adduced to justi- 
fy Harpell’s attacks. ' 

For several years Mr. Macaulay and 
the Sun Life ignored Harpell’s campaign 
of criticism which was understood to 
have had its origin in an antipathy 
formed by Harpell after an application 
made to the company for a mortgage 
loan had been rejected. No other Ca- 
nadian publication paid any attention to 
the periodical outbursts of Harpell’s pa- 
per but copies of the publication were 
sent broadcast throughout the world 
wherever the Sun Life did business. 

Harm Done to Policyholders 

The extent to which these attacks over 
the years undermined the confidence of 
policyholders and caused them to drop 
their insurance protection or withdraw 
equities under their policies must have 
been considerable. 

In his closing address to the court 
counsel for Mr. Macaulay brought out 
this» point of the damage done to the 
policyholders, whose champion Harpell 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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Announcement 
HE NEW 1933 MODEL OF 


—Organized Service— has been *° 
designed, modeled, tried, tested and proven. 
It is now ready for delivery on a flying 
start for the New Year. The closing unit 
system of production will be installed 
in every office of The Keane-Patterson 
Agencies. In order to accommodate 
the improvements, the Main Office at 34th 
is being entirely remodeled and en- 
larged to 130% of its former size. The 
Keane-Patterson Agencies will continue in 
the future as in the past to keep, not just 
abreast of the times, but a step ahead. 


This is —Organized Service— 
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soliloquy 


on a New Deal 


(When better cards are dealt Keane-Patterson 
will deal them) 


Shuffle the cards again for the new deal. 
1933. Everyone else is having a new deal. 
No use of being a forgotten man. Life 
insurance men are always being forgotten. 
Blessings in disguise perhaps. When pros- 
pects start calling on agents guess who will 
get the commissions. Leave well enough 
alone. Better Prospects are the thing. A 
new deck of prospect cards, a new shuffle, 
a new deal. That’s the best thing that can 
be done with the frayed and seedy end of 
a shabby year. 52 weeks, 4 seasons. 52 
cards, 4 suits. Poor game in 1932. The 
cards were stacked against us. Or maybe 
it was the way we played the hands. Didn’t 
Shakespeare say the fault dear Brutus is 
not in our cards, but in ourselves, or pro- 
hibition? Shuffle the deck once more. 
What we need is better hands, floating 
power, quicker tricks, ventilation without 
draft, grand slams, less cellophane. Ask 
the man who owns one. Less ballyhoo. 
When better cards are dealt K-P will deal 
them. Get in on the new deal at The 
Keane-Patterson Agencies. Closing Unit 
System. Stream lines, higher speed, more 
power, greater economy, — ORGANIZED 
SERVICE— 





HAPPY NEW YEAR 
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LIFE INSURANCE IRUSTS— 


A Possible Solution of the Perplexing Legal Problems Now 
Met With In Their Preparation and Administration 


By Samuel Davis 


What is a cryptogram? asked the Pupil. 

It is a cipher, replied the Sage. 

What is a cipher? persisted the Pupil. 

It is naught, answered the Sage. 

Is there a cryptogram in this Work? 
asked the Pupil. 

If there be, a Sage alone will find it. 
It should explain aught that may seem 
irrelevant—The Wisdom of Shacabac. 


I 
Trustee Named as Revocable 
Beneficiary 


_As everybody in the business knows, 
life insurance trusts have caused much 
anxiety to those responsible for their 
preparation and to home office officials 
who have the duty of dealing with them. 
Although the subject is new, a large 
amount of literature has already appeared 
about it and many conferences have been 
held by trust men and life underwriters 
for the study of its pitfalls and possi- 
bilities. Life insurance counsel have dif- 
fered widely on the effect which these 
trusts will have on attempted dealings 
by the insured with his policies during 
his lifetime. Thus far, no legal prece- 
dents have appeared for the guidance of 
counsel, 

_ The continued discussion of the sub- 
ject has, nevertheless, served to clarify 
it and I believe that it is now possible 
to arrange a life insurance trust in such 
a way that the home office of the insur- 
ance company can deal with it with the 
same certainty that it now enjoys in its 
customary transactions with life policies 
long established as to procedure. The 
confusion which has existed on the ulti- 
mate legal classification of life insurance 
trusts arises largely from failure correct- 
ly to estimate some fundamental princi- 
ples. Courts and lawyers have long been 
acquainted with trusts in general and 
the peculiar characteristics attached to 
them. The doctrines of the law of trusts 
are equitable and a wholesome fear has 
attached to the word “trust” itself. 


Quotes from Cornell Quarterly 


Apprehension has been expressed that 

the body of life insurance law under 
which policy contracts have long been 
construed and enforced will be disre- 
garded if an apparent conflict between 
them and trust principles should appear. 
A distinguished writer in the Cornell 
Quarterly for December 1930, in treat- 
ing of the nature of personal life insur- 
ance trusts, says: 
_ “Resolved into its essential parts and 
irrespective of the labels and phraseology 
customarily employed, what is a personal 
unfunded life insurance trust? During 
the recent rise of this type of trust many 
perplexing questions have been asked 
about its legal incidents. The difficulty 
of these questions springs inevitably 
from the unique nature of life insurance. 
Through the evolution of the law of in- 
surance difficulties have been encoun- 
tered in attempting to fit the law of this 
field, which is distinctly sui generis, into 
the general pattern of jurisprudence. 
The familiar labels crowd for applica- 
tion but in using them the courts have 
sometimes permitted them to becloud the 
realities.” 

I have slowly arrived at the conclusion 
that with an unfunded trust in which 
the grantor reserves all rights of what- 
ever nature given to him in the policies 
for exercise during his lifetime, no trust 
arises unless and until at the death of 


the insured, payment of such proceeds 
as still remain is made to the trustee. 
Until that time the insured has simply 
declared his intention that a trust shall 
come into existence upon his death un- 
less he revokes the trust or removes the 
trustee as beneficiary or surrenders or 
otherwise disposes of his policies in the 
meantime. 
Like a Will 

A life insurance policy reserving the 
right to change the beneficiary is like a 
will. Both speak from the death of the 
person making them. Neither becomes 
effective to the beneficiary in praesenti. 
A trust takes effect as soon as made; if 
it does not it is a testamentary dispo- 
sition and void if not executed with the 
formality required by statute. The sup- 
posed difficulty of dealing with a life 
insurance trust during the life of the 
insured arises largely from failure to 
recognize this fundamental distinction. 
A trust ordinarily is a gift to the trus- 
tee of actual property owned by the 
donor by which the trustee holds the 
legal title to the property for the bene- 
fit of the cestuis que trust, who are the 
beneficial owners. The donor parts with 
the property conveyed to the trustee 
and has no further control or dominion 
over it. In a recent case the court said: 

“In the case at bar Mr. Astor retained 
until the day of his death complete 
power to control the disposition of the 
trust estate. That the power of control 
was real is evidenced by the fact that 
in exercise of the power for this pur- 
pose he modified the original agreement. 
Now, when the founder of a trust re- 
serves such power and control over a 
subject matter as is here present, I think 
it proper to hold that the trusts were, 
so far as their remainders are concerned, 
so ambulatory as to render them testa- 
mentary in character.” 

Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company vs. 
Bowers, 15 F. (2d) 706, 710. 

Still later, in the same vein, is the 
decision in the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Second District in the case of 
Boal vs. Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
19 F. (2d) 454, 458: 

“The property which Mr. D. gave in 
the residuary clause of the will, to be 
disposed of according to the terms of 
the trust deed (a separate instrument 
probated as a part of the will), was a 
gift of property which he had title to at 
the time of his death, to take effect upon 
his death. Such a gift is, of necessity, 
of a testamentary character.” 

However, in the state of New York 
the convenience of a savings bank trust, 
so-called, as a method of disposing of 
small sums of money without the neces- 
sity of probate proceedings has induced 
the courts to recognize what is called a 
tentative trust. After various contra- 
dictory decisions by separate appellate 
courts the Court of Appeals finally dis- 
posed of the matter in a leading case 
known as In re Toten, 71 N. E. 748, 752. 
In that decision the court said: 

“While we have considered, we do not 
cite, the numerous cases decided by the 
Supreme Court bearing upon the ques- 
tion, owing to the conflict in the opin- 
ions of learned justices in different ap- 
pellate divisions. It is necessary for us 
to settle the coflict by laying down such 
a rule as will best promote the interests 
of all the people in the state. After 
much reflection upon the subject, guided 
by the principles established by our for- 





SAMUEL DAVIS 


mer decision, we announce the following 
as our conclusion: A deposit by one 
person of his own money in his own 
name as trustee for another, standing 
alone, does not establish an irrevocable 
trust during the lifetime of the deposi- 
tor. It is a tentative trust merely, re- 
vocable at will, until the depositor dies 
or completes the gift in his lifetime by 
some unequivocal act or declaration, such 
as delivery of the passbook or notice to 
the beneficiary. In case the depositor 
dies before the beneficiary without re- 
vocation, or some decisive act or decla- 
ration of disaffirmance, the presumption 
arises that an absolute trust was created 
as to the balance on hand at the death 
of the depositor. 


No Limit on Testator’s Will 


The law permits the testator during 
his lifetime to make as many wills as 
he wishes. Changing conditions in his 
family connections, as well as altera- 
tions in business and financial circum- 
stances, make the rule necessary. Such 
inevitable changes likewise require a 
similar elasticity in the selection of ben- 
eficiaries under life insurance policies, 
with appropriate adjustments in the ap- 
portionment of the proceeds and the 
manner of their distribution. This in- 
escapable incident of life was the com- 
pelling motive which brought about the 
almost universal practice of securing to 
the insured the right to,change the bene- 
ficiary at will and not, as the United 
States Supreme Court has said, that it 
could be used for the purpose of making 
the policy “a shelter for valuable assets 
and, it might be, a refuge for fraud.” 
Lest anyone should fail to recognize the 
quotation, it may be found in the opin- 
ion which the court rendered in Cohen 
v. Samuels, 245 U. S. 50. The decision 
was partly, if not largely, responsible for 
the result in the Chase National Bank 
case, and while neither case is relevant 
to the present discussion any more than 
was Cato’s Carthargo delenda est in his 
speeches, I feel much as he did when- 
ever the useless obstruction raised by 
the Cohen case comes to mind. In that 
case it did not seem to occur to the 


court that if the insured desired to make 
his policy “a refuge for fraud” he could 
do so by not retaining the power of 
removing the beneficiary. Considering 
the court’s affection for the work of its 
hands, who can say but what the Cohen 
case may yet appear in a decision in- 
volving a life insurance trust? 


Importance of Correct Understanding 


The supreme importance of a correct 
understanding of first principles in deal- 
ing with life insurance trusts is rec- 
ognized by all counsel who have been 
required to consider them. In the mag- 
azine Trust Companies for January, 
1928, a lawyer who specializes in wills 
and probate work did not consider it im- 
possible that “a court should take the 
ground that as there is no present prop- 
crty for the trust to operate on and the 
settlor retains complete dominion over 
the insurance until his death, the whole 
transaction is, in substance, testamen- 
tary.” He himself did not believe it was 
testamentary. Another lawyer, who has 
gone deeply into the subject, has said 
that it is full of dynamite. 

I do not purpose to lengthen this ar- 
ticle by reference to the many opinions 
and discussions which have already ap- 
peared on the legal status of these trusts 
but will come at once to the point which 
I have in mind and which I hope, if ac- 
cepted as correct, will do something to 
clarify the situation and simplify the pro- 
cedure in drafting and dealing with them. 
The great majority of life insurance 
trusts are revocable. In them the in- 
sured desires to retain the same free- 
dom of dealing with his policies during 
his lifetime as though he had not made 
them payable to a trustee beneficiary. 
For such a purpose an ideal provision in 
the trust instrument, which, I think, was 
originally suggested by the Trust Divi- 
sion of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, is as follows: 

“The Grantor reserves the right dur- 
ing his lifetime and without consent or 
approval of the Trustee, to sell, assign 
or hypothecate any policies of insurance 
held under the trust, to exercise any op- 
tion or privilege granted under any such 
policy or policies, to borrow any sum in 
accordance with the provision of any of 
the said insurance contracts and: to re- 
ceive all payments, dividends, surrender 
values, benefits or privileges of any kind, 
which may acerue on account of any of 
said policies during his lifetime and the 
Grantor understands and agrees that this 
trust shall be operative only with re- 
spect to the proceeds of such policies of 
insurance as may be due and payable 
to the Trustee at the time of the Grant- 
or’s death, after the deduction of all 
charges against said policies by way of 
advance, loans or otherwise, either in 
favor of the Trustee or the insured. The 
Grantor also reserves the right to 
change the beneficiary in any or all of 
said policies of insurance above named, 
or in any additional policies deposited 
with said Trustee under this trust agree- 
ment.” 


Safeguard of Provision 
With this provision in the trust instru- 
ment and with the trustee nominated as 
beneficiary by an insurcd who reserves 
the right to change the beneficiary, I 
believe the desired end of complete cer- 
tainty in dealing with the policies dur- 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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Edwards Will Succeed 
Whatley at Chicago 


ADDITIONAL AETNA CHANGES 





E. A. Muller to Manage 42nd St. Agency 
As Branch of 100 William 
St. Office 





Further important agency changes 
have been made by the Aetna Life fol- 
lowing up the recent announcement that 
5. T. Whatley, Chicago general agent 
at Chicago, would go to the home office 
the last of February as vice-president 
of the company. 

R. S. Edwards, who has been manag- 
ing an agency for the company at 42nd 
Street, New York City, will on March 1 
take charge of the Chicago office as gen- 
eral agent. The Edwards Agency at 42nd 
Street will at that time become a branch 
office of K. A. Luther’s and R. H. Kef- 
fer’s agency at 100 William Street and 
will be under the managership of E. A. 
Muller, the Aetna’s present general agent 
at 225 Broadway, New York. That agen- 
cy will be discontinued. 

The Aetna Life’s agency in Chicago 
is one of the company’s largest. Under 


Mr. Whatley’s leadership it has made a 
fine record of general progressiveness 
and does an annual volume of business 
totaling approximately $14,000,000 of life, 
and a large group and accident business. 

“Mr. Edwards has earned the greater 
opportunity that the Chicago agency of- 


E. A. MULLER 


fers,” says Vice-President K. A. Luther 
in making the announcement, “because of 
his extraordinary administrative ability 
as displayed in his present position as 
general agent at the 42nd Street, New 
York City, office. Mr. Edwards took 
charge at our Vanderbilt Avenue, New 
York City, agency in July, 1930, coming 
there from Detroit. In March of this 
year we combined the Vanderbilt Avenue 








R. S. EDWARDS 


and the 42nd Street agencies, giving Mr. 
Edwards charge of both. In the two 
years that Mr. Edwards has been in New 
York City first in charge of the one 
agency and then in charge of the com- 
bined agencies he has built up a full- 
time organization that compares favor- 
ably with our best. 

“Last year President Brainard awarded 
Mr. Edwards the President’s Trophy for 
showing the greatest general improve- 
ment in his agency during 1931 of all 
Aetna Life agencies in its Eastern Re- 
gion.” 


Joined Company in 1915 


Mr. Edwards began with the Aetna 
Life in 1915 as a group insurance repre- 
sentative. The war interrupted his asso- 
ciation with the company for two years 
from 1917 to 1919. He enlisted at Platts- 
burgh, was made a captain in 1918, was 
put in charge of demobilization after the 
armistice and was discharged in Novem- 
ber, 1919. Upon his return he became 
again a group representative for the 
Aetna covering the New England terri- 
tory. Soon after he joined the K. A. 
Luther agency at Boston. In 1921 he 
went to the home office as assistant sec- 
retary in the Group division which posi- 
tion he held until 1924 when he was pro- 
moted to secretary. In November, 1925, 
he was appointed general agent in part- 
nership with E. W. Baker at Detroit. 
His exceptional talents as a leader and 
organizer were demonstrated there and 
led to his choice as the man to develop 
the Vanderbilt Avenue, New York City, 
agency when a change took place there 
in July, 1930. Mr. Edwards is a gradu- 
ate of Dartmouth College, class of 1913. 

Mr. Muller started with the Aetna in 
1923 as an agent in New York City. He 
made an outstanding record as a per- 
sonal producer, becoming one of the 
company’s million dollar men in 1925. In 
1926 he was given charge of the broker- 
age department of the Aetna Life’s 100 
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William Street agency and demonstrated 
exceptional ability as an organization 
man and leader. He became assistant 
general agent to Roscoe H. Keffer in 
July, 1927, when Mr. Keffer opened their 
225 Broadway general agency. He be- 
came general agent at 225 Broadway 
when Mr. Keffer left there in Septem- 
ber, 1927, to take over the Aetna Life 
agency at 100 William Street. He is a 
graduate of the City College of New 
York, class of 1918. 





DEATH OF CHARLES C. TAYLOR 


Charles Collins Taylor, well known in 
North Carolina life insurance circles for 
many years, died last week at the home 
of his daughter at Chapel Hill, N. C., the 
result of an attack of paralysis which he 
suffered about a year ago. He was sixty- 
six years of age. Mr. Taylor was secre- 
tary of the Jefferson Standard for some 
years and helped organize the Security 
Life and Trust Co. of Greensboro in 
1920. He continued as an officer of that 
company until about a year ago when 
his health failed. 


LARGE GROUP EXTENSION 





First National Stores’ Contract with 
John Hancock Extended to Cover 
Cloverdale Stores 
The employes of the Cloverdale Stores, 
which were recently acquired by the 
First National Stores, Inc., are now pro- 
tected against disability or death, the 
same as the other First National Stores, 
Inc., employes have been since May, 1927, 
according to an announcement by the 
company officials. The entire group pol- 
icy under which they are insured was 
placed through the John Hancock of 

Boston. 

The group life policy carried by the 
First National Stores, Inc., for the pro- 
tection of its employes, amounts to 
more than $7,000,000 and is said to be 
one of the largest group plans of insur- 
ance carried in New England. It covers 
approximately 5,175 employes working in 
about 2,900 First National stores as well 
as the workers in the company head- 
quarters at Somerville and at its various 
plants and warehouses. 





Finesse— 


cause for hysterical grief on the part of the professional dollar-puller. Looked at sanely, calmly, dispassionately—why shouldn’t money be shy 
Why shouldn’t it shrink from strangers after the bitter beatings our speculation-crazed wealth has 


endured? 





and difficult to cajole into the light of day? 


| The trembling timidity of Mr. Average Man’s dollar in these chaotic days is no fit subject for the lampoons of the shallow optimist, neither is it 


These fear-ridden, cowering dollars must be treated with delicate finesse, instead of blatant ballyhoo and force, if they are to emerge from their 
retreats and go back to work safely—free from restiveness. Life insurance and annuities offer the sympathetic, guiding hand of helpfulness to 
men and women who seek the ideal conservative route to sound investment and independent old age. 


And the new American Central Endowment Certificates are the last word in safety for the small or large buyer who wants all the security of life 
insurance, without a long-term commitment on his part. 








AMERICAN CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Continental Assurance 
Hits New High in 1932 


BIGGEST YEAR’S NEW BUSINESS 





President Behrens Announces Achieve- 
ment in Letter to Policyholders; 
Larger Payments Than Ever Before 





The Continental Assurance of Chicago 
has written more new life insurance and 
has insured more new policyholders in 
1932 than in any previous year and will 
close 1932 with more insurance in force 
than ever before in the history of the 
company, according to a letter H. A. 
Behrens, president, wrote the company’s 
policyholders last week. Other extracts 
from this letter follow: 

“Your company will have paid this year 
to beneficiaries and living policyholders 
more money than in any previous year 
without disturbing its usual high stand- 
ard of service. Your company’s state- 
ment as of the close of 1932 will show 
that it has added to its holdings of 
United States Government obligations 
something over $700,000, and to its usual 
ample cash something over $200,000, and 
this besides increasing the amount of 
other high grade bonds. * * * Life in- 
surance is doing its full share in solving 
our national economic problems and each 
and every policyholder may rightfully 
consider himself a partner in this big 
work.” 





New Yorkers to Hear 


Seven Star Educators 


Life agents of the metropolitan New 
York area as well as of the surrounding 
territory are looking forward with keen 
anticipation to the sales course which is 
to be given in January under the guid- 
ance of some of the best known and most 
respected educators in life insurance. The 
time of the lectures will be Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays and Thursdays, January 10, 
11, 12, 17, 18, 19, from 3 to 6 p. m.; the 
place, the Metropolitan Life Auditorium, 
Madison Avenue at Twenty-fourth 
Street. 

The “all-star” faculty which has been 
gathered for the course by the Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association of New York 
City, sponsor of the event, includes the 
following: 

Griffin M. Lovelace, second vice-presi- 
dent, New York Life. 

John A. Stevenson, vice-president, 
Penn Mutual. 

Vincent B. Coffin, superintendent of 
agencies, Connecticut Mutual. 

Ralph G. Engelsman, general agent, 
Penn Mutual. 

Leon Gilbert Simon, special agent, 
Equitable Society. 

Denis Brandon Maduro, counsel, New 
York City Association. 

James Elton Bragg, new general agent, 
Guardian Life. 

The educational committee of the As- 
sociation, headed by Edward J. Sisley, 
has worked hard to secure the cast 
of speakers and believes that it is offer- 


. ing life representatives an unusual op- 


portunity. Tickets may be secured at 
$10 each, for the entire course, from 
Elles M. Derby, executive manager of 
the association, 92 Liberty Street. 





TRI-STATE CONGRESS 

“Rebuilding on Old Foundations” will 
be the theme of the twelfth annual Tri- 
State Life Insurance Congress, to be held 
at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, Thursday, March 16. The chair- 
man of the affair is Russell U. Herge- 
sheimer, who will be assisted by J. Ren- 
wick Montgomery, Louis F. Paret, Alice 
E. Roche, Don R. Seidle and Thomas M. 
Scott. It is said that the 1933 program 
will offer some interesting innovations. 





IMPERIAL LIFE OF TULSA 
A license to operate has been granted 
to the Imperial Life of Tulsa, Okla. by 
the state’s insurance commission. The 
company is a domestic organization 
headed by Sam R. Spansbery, president. 
All officers are Tulsa men. 














“Dou Can't 
Find Time” 


You make it! 








Life Insurance production figures probably 
would tell a much more imposing story 
if all salesmen were to remember the 
truth of this brief homily and carry their 
message to their prospects forthwith. 


No investment offers more complete financial 
security and those who are seeking such 
safety for their funds are entitled to 
know about LIFE INSURANCE and 


what it offers. 


Take The Time to tell them 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Epwarp D. Durrie.p, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 




















How Companies Stood 
Up Under 1932 Tests 

H. F. TYRRELL REVIEWS YEAR 

Finds Life Insurance May Look With 


Satisfaction on Creditable Record 
During Year 








The institution of life insurance can 
look back with considerable satisfaction 
on its record during the past year in the 
opinion of Henry F. Tyrrell, legislative 
counsel of the Northwestern Mutual Life, 
who at the close of each year reviews 
the significant developments of the year. 

Mr. Tyrrell points out that in 1932 life 
insurance cempanies of the United States 


paid to policyholders and_ beneficiaries 
the prodigious sum of $3,100,000,000 or 
about $500,000,000 more than was paid in 
1931. Of this sum $925,000,000 was paid 
to widows, orphans and their beneficia- 
ries on death claims, while $2,175,000,000 
went to living policyholders in matured 
endowments, annuities, surrender values, 
dividends and other benefits. 

“The stability of American life insur- 
ance is graphically illustrated by the 
facts,” says Mr. Tyrrell. “Mutual life 
insurance as a business began in the 
United States in 1759, and it has, there- 
fore, some 173 years of history to its 
credit. In all that time and through the 
experience of six major wars, some eight 
or ten national business panics and de- 
pressions, and numerous devastating dis- 
ease epidemics, it has stood stalwart and 
solvent, and with one single exception of 
insolvency in the case of a minor com- 
pany, which occurred in the early years 
of the business, it has maintained its fi- 
nancial integrity and met all its fiscal 
obligations. Besides, during all that 
time, in the face of all the deterrents 
specified, it has placed into the channels 
of American business and family, a gold- 
en stream of aid and succor which many 
times exceeds in value all the gold of the 
world.” 





Bragg Agency of Guardian 
Locates In Woolworth Bldg. 


The James Elton Bragg Agency of the 
Guardian Life of New York will open 
offices the first of next week in the 
Woolworth Building, 233 Broadway, New 
York. 

The appointment of Mr. Bragg as gen- 
eral agent in New York for the Guar- 
dian, which was announced in The East- 
ern Underwriter last week, brought 
many communications of congratulation 
both to Mr. Bragg and the Guardian 
with inquiries as to where the agency 
would be located. 





L. G. SIMON REELECTED 





Equitable Producer Renamed Chairman 

Chase Bank Underwriters’ Council; 

C. E. DeLong Vice-Chairman 

Leon Gilbert Simon, well-known Equi- 
table Society representative, has been 
reelected chairman of the Underwriters’ 
Advisory Council of the trust department 
of the Chase National Bank. Charles E. 
DeLong, Mutual Benefit general agent, 
was named vice-chairman. 

Newly elected members to the council 
are the following: Clancy D. Connell, 
general agent, Provident Mutual; Irwin 
D. Herzfelder, Beers Agency, New Eng- 
land Mutual; Albert Hopkins, Hall 
Agency, Penn Mutual; William M. Mc- 
Daniels, Keffer Agency, Aetna Life; 
Harris L. Wofford, manager, Prudential. 
Willard Regan, general agent, Connec- 
ticut Mutual, appointed to fill an un- 
expired term, was elected to serve on 
the council until 1935. 

The following retired as active mem- 
bers, to become honorary members of 
the council: Louis A. Cerf, Jr., general 
agent, Fidelity Mutual; Harry Gardiner, 
general agent, John Hancock; William 
B. Shaw, Nelson M. Way and Gustav C. 
Wuerth, representatives, McMillen 
Agency, Northwestern Mutual. 
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Bad Effects Of Agency Turnover 
Pointed Out By Dr. McCahan 


Direct Relation Between Turnover and Lapsation Evil Seen; 
Says Institution Rightfully Enjoys Prestige But 
Some Repairs Are in Order 


The pernicious effects of the turnover 
in life insurance agency ranks upon the 
business were well brought out by Dr. 
David McCahan, assistant professor of 
insurance, University of Pennsylvania, 
and secretary of the American College 
of Life Underwriters, in an address given 
on Wednesday before the insurance 
round-table of the American Economic 
Association at Cincinnati. 

Referring to the relation of turnover 
to replacements and twisting Dr. McCa- 
han said: 

“The problem of lapsation is not due 
solely to the inability of policyholders 
to carry their insurance through trouble- 
ous times nor is that of surrender due 
entirely to the need for cash. There has 
unfortunately been a tendency on the 
part of certain agents to encourage un- 
necessary lapsation and surrenders, es- 
pecially on policies encumbered ‘with 
loans. Insurance commissioners; the in- 
surance journals and company executives 
have been endeavoring in large part to 
overcome the evil but their efforts have 
been handicapped in large part, as I see 
it, by the rapidly changing personnel of 
their representatives and of the represen- 
tatives in other companies. 

“Unfortunately there is a direct rela- 
tionship between the problem of turnover 
in agency forces and that in outstanding 
insurance, neither of which can be solved 
satisfactorily until both are solved to- 
gether. At the same time emergency 
measures of various kinds are highly de- 
sirable and every effort should be put 
forth to discourage such practices as well 
as to raise the ethical standards of the 
whole fraternity generally.” 


Renovations in Order 


The speaker’s remarks were confined 
largely to discussion of the effect of the 
last three years on the underwriting ex- 
perience of life companies. He took up 
the following topics: mortality, disability, 
volume and production, lapses and sur- 
renders, policy loans, replacements and 
twisting, and rates and dividends. 

Dr. McCahan brought out that al- 
though life insurance has emerged from 
the depression triumphant, having un- 
doubtedly proven itself “depression- 
proof,” it should be understood that some 
renovations are in order. “It is not to 
be expected,” he said, “that an institu- 
tion which is so closely woven into the 
fabric of our social and economic life 
could be unaffected by the world cata- 
clysm through which we have been pass- 
ing. ‘'We detract in no wise from the 
prestige which life insurance rightly en- 
joys by facing the facts squarely and 
attempting to ascertain what repairs are 
needed and how they are being accom- 
plished.” 

Further extracts from Dr. McCahan’s 
address are given here: 


Opportune Time to Get Men of Ability 
For Agents 

“The problem of dwindling volume has 
naturally been a serious one for the life 
companies as well as their agency repre- 
sentatives. In osder to overcome it, va- 
rious methods have been undertaken 
which may help to maintain production 
temporarily but which are not necessar- 
ily for the lasting benefit of the institu- 
tion itself or its policyholders. I have 
reference particularly to the practice of 
some companies in placing a large num- 
ber of new men in production without 
adequate training or any real concept 
of the type of service which they may 
be called upon to render. 

“There certainly can be no criticism 
of a life insurance company for using 
the present pericd to improve its agency 
personnel. That is unquestionably good 
business and this would seem an oppor- 
tune occasion for taking on men of abil- 


ity who might not previously have been 
interested in life underwriting but who, 
through no fault of their own, are now 
unemployed or whose incomes have been 
drastically cut. Such persons may ulti- 
mately be of real benefit to the agency 
organization but great care should be 
taken in their selection and a real effort 
made to sell them on the business as well 
as train them so that they may render 
a high grade of service. Otherwise, when 
prosperity returns, many will leave life 
underwriting for other fields. 
Lapses and Surrenders 

“More significant perhaps than the 
slight shrinkage in the total outstanding 
insurance is the tremendous volume of 
surrenders and lapses. During the year 
1931, the last for which complete data 
are available, the new ordinary, indus- 
trial and group business written and paid 
for of 342 companies totalled $17,226,- 
248,427. Of this, $4,847,103,856 was indus- 
trial. For the same period, $15,870,864,- 
610 of business went off the books, of 
which $4,780,868,796 was industrial. 

“However, $12,321,512,397 of the total 
terminations represented surrendered or 
lapsed policies, the remaining three and 
one-half billion constituting all policies 
which terminated by death, maturity, ex- 
pity, change and disability. When 3,253,- 
231 ordinary policies totalling $7,656,853,- 
359 and 10,308,347 industrial policies for 
an aggregate of $4,411,782,844 go off the 


books in one year, the problem is un 


questionably one of grave concern. 


Reduced to percentages, we find that .. 


on all classes of business terminated in 
1931, 6.1% of the volume was terminated 
by death, 8 of 1% by maturity, 8.3% by 
expiry, 7.1% by change and .1% by dis- 
ability, 77.6% being terminated by sur- 
render or lapse. Even if industrial and 
group insurance be excluded, ordinary 
insurance alone shows a record of 75.7% 
surrendered or lapsed. There is no rea- 
son to believe the record as a whole 
would be any better for 1932 although 
the tide in the demand for surrender 
values has turned. 
Higher Surrender Charge 

“Total surrender values paid during the 
past three years have been estimated to 
exceed one billion, four hundred million 
dollars, a sum slightly larger than all 
the loans of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation made between its inception 
and the end of October, 1932. The bene- 
fits to the public from being able to se- 
cure this large amount of cash to meet 
emergency needs are incalculable, but 
from the insurance company’s standpoint 
it has been contended that withdrawing 
policyholders have been treated too lib- 




















Neither war, 


security . 
pany is security. 


LIFE 


erally and that future contracts should 
provide for a higher surrender charge 
and for continuing such charge during 
a longer period of time, not only because 


many policies are lapsed in the early 


years ieee they have become profitable - 


but also because the demand for sur- 
render values arises when financial con- 
ditions are unfavorable. Irrespective of 
the merits of these contentions, it is to 
be hoped that the pendulum will not 
swing so far in- the opposite direction 
as to defeat the emergency functions 
which life insurance should perform for 
the insured. 
Revision of Commissions 

“A possible means for reducing lapses 
and surrenders lies in the revision of 
agency contracts, in connection with 
which the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau has contributed much of a help- 
ful character. So long as the agent’s 
compensation is derived largely from first 
year commissions, it is difficult to inter- 
est him in the persistency of the busi- 
ness he writes. On the contrary, if less 
devotion were paid to the golden god- 
dess of first year volume and more to 
the conservation and maintenance of that 
already produced, the public would be 
better served and tremendous wastage 
eliminated. 

“It is not easy to bring about a change 
in the commission basis when the “50% 
graded” plan is so widely used but it is 
encouragihg to note the serious consid- 
eration being given to the subject. Such 
a change should mean greater income for 
the competent, conscientious underwriter 
who now makes a ge nuine effort to ‘keep 
his insurance sold,’ even though the high 


pressure salesman with a record of poor 
persistency would suffer.” 
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The Lincoln National Life Insurance 





Company fort Wayne, Indiana 


Stewardship 


— HE MUTUAL BENEFIT is justly proud of its 
record of stewardship, for funds entrusted to 
its care have been conserved and wisely increased. 
nor plague nor panic has pre- 
vented the performance of its contracts. And in 
that constancy there is confidence that members of 
the Company will continue to find safety in Mutual 
Benefit protection. New policies being issued daily 
are contractual obligations and will further demon- 
strate the unchanging character of Mutual Benefit 
. the first law of a life insurance com- 





The MUTUAL BENEFIT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Newark, New Jersey 









(CANADA 


Biaa 
Established 1847 





F. E. GENDRON, Mgr. 
110 William St. - - New York City 
BEekman 3—6141-2-3 











Harpell Case 


(Continued from Page 1) 


claimed to be, in the following comment : 
“The importance of this question, in 
connection with the position and prestige 
of the Sun Life, is this, that if any of 
you allow sympathy for the accused to 
prevent you from applying the strict 
principles of justice, sympathy for Har- 
pell is all very well, but if you will think 
of the influence of this campaign on the 
policyholders all over the world; you can 
not imagine how many have been fright- 
ened by this campaign, and have dropped 
their policies, and are now left without 
protection in case of death or sickness.” 





LUTHERAN ASSOCIATION MEET 


G. D. Ziegler was re-elected president 
of the Aid Association for Lutherans at 
the annual meeting of the board of di- 
rectors in Appleton, Wis., last week. Re- 
ports presented revealed that the asso- 
ciation has 110,000 members and $130,- 
000,000 of insurance in force. It has 
2,119 local branches in the United States 
and Canada. Directors decided that ju- 
venile members in the local branches be 
organized in separate groups. 





OKLA. SALES CONGRESS 


Roger B. Hull, managing director of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, will be the chief speaker at the 
annual sales congress of the Oklahom 
Association, to be held in Oklahoma 
City, January 28. 
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Again Acacia Leads 





Ix a public address recently, the president of one of our large insurance companies said, 





“I think we will agree that there is a growing number of company 
executives who are not fully satisfied with the usual agency contracts 
today. We do hesitate to change because of competitive conditions.” 


Regardless of competitive conditions, Acacia believes that mere production should not be 
considered; that agency contracts should be based on the best interests of policyholders as 
well as the best interests of the permanent producing agents. 


These are the principles which underlie and were built into Acacia’s ideal agency con- 
tract in 1923. Ask any agent of this Company if he would go back to the old standard 
contract! 


Our contract provides: 


Commissions Standard first year commissions, with additional - 
compensation for policies of $5,000 and up. 





Salary A monthly salary, increasing with each succeed- 

_— . ing year, based on the increasing amount of busi- 
ness the agent has in force; instead of the usual 
nine or ten year renewals. 


Bonus A bonus, every six months, for quality business, 
which increases in rate and size with the quantity 
and quality of the business. 





Old A ge Income Provision for a continuation of earnings with pro- 
gressively less work, during old age. 


























Disability Protecticn against partial disability, temporary or 
- ° permanent total disability. 
Protection 
Income to An income or pension to the survivors, in case 
: of the agent’s death. 
Survivors 
is Ee 
in 
ge , . ' ; 
of Acacia does not want any company’s agents. We publish this advertisement merely to 
ict advise the insurance world that Acacia has the agent’s contract which present day con- 
“ ditions seem to necessitate. 
‘he ; ‘ ’ ; , 
an Acacia believes that a lapsed policy is a loss to the man who held it, to the agent who 
=. wrote it, and to the company which issued it. For years, Acacia has promoted and lived 
oe up to this principle, which is printed on its stationery and literature, 
1 “Do not lapse your policy in any other old-line company to take one 
a in Acacia. Do not lapse your policy in Acacia to take one in any 
- other old-line company. You lose in either case.” 
Xe- 
so- 
30,- 
has 
~ ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
ju- : 
be , : Chartered by the Congress of the United States in 1869 


WiLtiAM Montcoome_ry, President 
Fifty-seven Branch Offices Home Officé: Washington, D. C. 
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LIFE AGENCY SUPERVISORS’ 
ASSOCIATION of CHICAGO 


By Roger Williams Budlong 


Four years ago two men, both super- 
visors of their respective agencies, met 
for lunch, as men in the same line are 
wont to do when similar problems beset 
them. They were Walter Boireau, then 
assistant general agent of the State Mu- 
tual in Chicago, now general agent of 
the Berkshire Life, at Boston, and Stew- 
art Marquis, then supervisor for the 
Provident Mutual Life at Chicago, now 
general agent. One month later six 
other supervisors joined these two to 
talk shop. Four years have elapsed and 
now thirty-six supervisors gather month- 
ly at lunch, and are held together by one 
common purpose into an informal or- 
ganization, the Life Agency Supervisors’ 
Association of Chicago. 

At the meeting of eight was Samuel 
Leland, Jr., then agency supervisor of 
the Aetna Life Agency, Chicago, recent- 
ly appointed manager of the life depart- 
ment of Fred S. James & Co., Chicago, 
who was made permanent secretary and 
to whom goes most of the credit for 
the growth and increasing usefulness, lo- 
cally and generally, of this body of men. 
Each year a chairman has been ap- 
pointed, and Harry G. Walter, super- 
visor of the Stumes & Loeb Agency, 
Penn Mutual, is retiring this year after 
adding sixteen members during his term 
and lending his enthusiasm toward keep- 
ing the organization at a high level with 
its aims clearly in view at all meetings. 

Purposes of the Organization 

To share one another’s knowledge and 
experience on supervisory matters, to 
liberally interchange ideas without vio- 
lating otherwise state secrets of their 
general agencies, to inculcate a spirit of 
co-operation among assistant general 


agents, associate general agents, assis- 
tant and associate managers, educational 
directors, district managers and unit 
managers, where before there had existed 
an undercurrent of antagonism and sus- 
picion of unfair competition—this is the 
primary object of the association. 

The practical aims of the association 
have been to raise the sights of each su- 
pervisor to a higher level in seeking suit- 
able agency material, and training these 





SAMUEL LELAND, JR. 


Nearly $100,000 in excess 


of premiums received 


was paid out by the Sun Life to beneficiaries of 
twenty men who were in perfect health a year ago 
but who lived to pay ONLY ONE PREMIUM. 


Ten died as the result of accidents; ten from nat- 


ural causes. 


In paying these claims promptly and willingly, the Sun Life 
was fulfilling the function for which life insurance was 


instituted. 


Life Insurance puts the strength of men standing 
together behind the frailty of one man standing 


alone. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


Head Office: Montreal 





Officers for 1933 


An election conducted by the Chi- 
cago Life Agency Supervisors’ Asso- 
ciation last week resulted in the nam- 
ing of Samuel Leland, Jr., of Fred S. 
James & Co. as president for the 
coming year, to succeed Harry G. 
Walter, Penn Mutual, retiring head. 
Sidney Kent of the Goldman Agency, 
Prudential, succeeds Mr. Leland as 
secretary-treasurer. 











new agents. It is also their purposes to 
discuss ways and means of “recondition- 
ing” the older fieldmen whose spirits are 
flagging and who need fresh inspiration. 

Discussions center about three phases 
of agency management and field super- 
vision. First, the weekly agency meet- 
ing; second, training and equipping new 


Ss» 


HARRY G. WALTER 





and old agents; and third, organization 
of individual procedure. The agency 
meeting is recognized as a potent source 
of inspiration—inspiration that must be 
sufficient to carry the agent through the 
remainder of the week. Training new 
agents to produce with workable and 
proven methods, and giving old agents 
new impetus through a process of re- 
organizing their procedure, is a major 
concern. Time organization and sales 
talk organization to eliminate wasted en- 
ergy and the sometimes resultant dis- 
couragement, are matters seriously ana- 
lyzed by the supervisors at their lunch- 
eon meetings. 

Certain practices and characteristics of 
this association make it unique among 
life insurance organizations. Though 
scarcely four years old, the idea has 
been infectious and in at least two prin- 
cipal cities its counterparts have sprung 
into being. The relationship between 
these three organizations is close. What 
is of interest to one body is also of in- 
terest to the second and third, and tran- 
scripts of every meeting’s discussions are 
exchanged monthly, although each asso- 
ciation operates independently of the 
other. There is no national body. 

A Source of General Agency Material 

Another fact of interest is that it has 
a constantly fluctuating membership 
which suffers from a large turnover. The 
association has become a source for gen- 
eral agent material. Since its organiza- 
tion, not only have its founders received 
general agency appointments, but four- 
teen in all have been promoted to man- 
agerial and general agent’s positions, 
which automatically excludes them from 
membership in the association. Men 
with ideas and enterprising enough to 
adapt profitably other men’s ideas soon 
outgrow their jobs as field supervisors. 

In conclusion, it should not be over- 
looked that as a prerequisite to mem- 
bership in this association each appli- 
cant must be a member of the Chicago 
Association of Life Underwriters, which 
lends its support to this small group and 
assures a larger influence. 


THE FORMULA 
of SUCCESS 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, everyday 


language. 


The facts can be simply stated. People need to 


be told about life insurance by one who knows life insurance 
and its adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and courage 
who will work systematically and plainly state the facts of life 
insurance service will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK, with its long history of 


increasing success, offers opportunity. 


It writes Annuities and 


all standard forms of life insurance. Double Indemnity Benefits. 
It has many practices to broaden and expedite service for Field 
Representatives and for Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field work as 
a career of broad service and personal achievement are invited 


to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 


New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
Vice-President 


and 
Manager of Agencies 
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TO THE LIFE INSURANCE FRATERNITY 
of the Metropolitan Area 


Greetings for 1933: 


The metropolitan Agencies of the Guardian Life Insurance Company 
of America extend to the Life Insurance Fraternity cordial wishes for a 


Happy New Year! 


As we enter Nineteen Thirty Three, we feel that the year augurs well 
for all who are engaged in the Life Insurance business. 


With the skies brightening, and the need for our product never so great 
as at present, the New Year holds out to the fellowship of our profession. 
promise of unusual opportunities for service and satisfaction. 








We are well equipped to render our associates and friends a high type of 
insurance service; and take this opportunity to express our appreciation 
of the business entrusted to us during the past year. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 
Established 1860 








50 UNION SQUARE NEW YORK CITY 
Frederic S. Doremus Agency James A. Tyson Agency 
Suite 1707, The Guardian Life Bldg. Suite 1510, The Guardian Life Bldg. 
50 Union Square 50 Union Square 
New York City New York City 
Leo D. Landau Agency James Elton Bragg Agency 
Suite 1352 Suite 860, Woolworth Bldg. 
1440 Broadway 233 Broadway 
New York City New York City 
Godfrey B. Moore Agency James Faller Agency 
501 Murray Hill Bldg. 309 General Motors Bldg. 
285 Madison Avenue 1775 Broadway 
New York City New York City 
Paul Alexander Agency Morris Haiblum Agency 
Suite 1004 818 Williamsburg Savings Bank Bldg. 
16 Court Street Hanson and Ashland Place 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Myron E. Bay Agency 

926 National Newark Bldg. 
744 Broad Street 

Newark, N. J. 
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“A Positive Attitude For 1933” 
Theme Of Keane-Patterson Meet 


Some definite stimulus toward starting 
1933 with a positive mental attitude was 
given the members of the Keane-Patter- 
son Agencies of the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual in New York City at a meeting held 
Wednesday at the Hotel New Yorker, at- 
tended by a large representation of the 
agency personnel. One speaker after an- 
other stressed the necessity of adopting 
a sound and positive mental attitude in 
these times when it is so much easier 
to “drift with the tide” and wax pessi- 
mistic, 

The thought was well expressed by 
General Agent Donald C. Keane. He 
told how bad times always crop up inter- 
mittently in history to challenge men’s 
strength and vision and urged the agents 
to adopt that kind of an attitude which 
is impervious to conditions. “Just as an 
indomitable courage has brought Ameri- 
ca to its present impressive state,” he 
said, “so will that type of courage build 
a successful life insurance career.” Mr. 
Keane indicated that he doubted whether 
the so-called “Cuckoo Days” of 1929 
would ever come again, and said that 
conditions of the present are probably 
far nearer normal, at least for the next 
few years. 


Agency Expansion Continues 


There was an abundance of sensible 
sales advice offered at the Keane-Patter- 
son meeting. Chairman Charles F. Don- 
nelly started off the morning program 
by introducing Richard D. Lichtermann, 
production manager, who told how the 
agency in 1928 at the end of its third 
year of activity led all the Massachu- 
setts Mutual agencies in the country and 
cited the continued growth and progress 
since then. Still marching on, he said, 
the agency this month added 33% more 
office space, indicating that there is no 
fear of the times. 

Nelson M. (“Pi”) Way of the McMil- 
len Agency, Northwestern Mutual, was 
the next speaker. He emphasized that 
the men who are getting the business 
today (1) have a great faith in their busi- 
ness, and (2) know what they are going 
to say when they see their prospects. 
“If agents don’t know their stuff today,” 
the speaker added, “they won’t get by for 
competition is too keen.” Mr. Way re- 
marked that underwriters often fail to 
recognize the “implied consent” in an in- 
terview. And many are far too serious, 
should learn to liven up and smile. 


T. M. Riehle on Program 


The belief that 85% of successful sell- 
ing is hard work including the ability to 
“take it on the chin and come back for 
more” was expressed by Theodore M. 
Riehle, Equitable Society, who followed 
Mr. Way. Mr. Riehle urged the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual agents not to be “curb- 
stone actuaries”; to be well equipped but 
“not to permit what knowledge they have 
to prevent them from selling.” The best 
methods of selling insurance today, in his 
opinion, are the auditing system and sell- 
ing the examination. Few men, indeed, 
are not interested in the state of their 
health, he said, and will be’ examined 
when additional insurance may be the 
furthest thing from their minds. “Don’t 
make it necessary for the prospect to 
have to think too much,” Mr. Riehle 
added. “The agent must know what he 
wants and go out and ask for it. He is 
the one who should do the thinking.” 

Another speaker at the morning ses- 
sion was Walter Leather, district man- 
ager for the Remington Rand Co., who 
also stressed the importance of more 
thinking in selling. “Proper thinking is 


more necessary now than ever before,” 
he said, “and when you realize that or- 
derly thinking has been responsible for 
most of the world’s joy, you begin to 
People so 
they 


appreciate its importance. 


often think what others think 


should think,” he said, than 
think for themselves.” 

Following the addresses of Mr. Leather 
and Mr. Keane a luncheon was served 
in the hotel, after which General Agent 
Lloyd Patterson introduced Dan Mason, 
manager of field training, Equitable So- 
ciety, as the closing speaker of the con- 
ference. In forceful fashion Mr. Mason 
pointed out many of the failings which 
prevent agents from reaching their de- 
sired goals and offered pertinent tips on 
revising methods, 

“There are only two real sources of 
income,” Mr. Mason asserted—“people at 
work, and money at work. As long as 
a man can function as a money-making 
machine he doesn’t need an estate. But 
when he can no longer so function life 
insurance comes in to solve his economic 
problem in the most comprehensive way 
if he has been foresighted. Living is an 
economic problem and life insurance is 
devised to solve this economic problem.” 
Mr. Mason especially urged the agents to 
grasp the investment worth of life in- 
surance and to get away from the “die- 
to win” sales talk. He defined life in- 
surance as the best investment in the 


“rather 





To All Our Friends 


cA Happy New Year 


May your Good Ship 
come in this year 

With its cargo of Fortune 
and Good Cheer 

In your heart’s harbor 
may it stay 

And never sail or drift away. 
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United States today and said that despite 
that the death story is still being told by 
many representatives. 





Ross B. Gordon, vice-president and 
supervisor of applications of the State 
Mutual, has completed twenty-five years 
of service with the company. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL MEETING 

Plans are being made by Howard C. 
Lawrence. manager in New Jersey for 
the Lincoln National, for an afternoon 
and evening conference in Newark for 
his entire agency force. The agency re- 
ports that in 1932 it paid for 25% more 
business than in 1931. 
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great institution of Life Insurance. 


A NEW DECADE 
OF SERVICE AHEAD 


The Missouri State Life has just entered upon its fifth decade of 


service to policyholders and field representatives. 


The four decades that have passed have been marked with many 
pioneering achievements and sound, constructive growth so that 
today the Company ranks as one of the outstanding leaders in the 


The Company offers liberal agency contracts, prompt underwriting 
service, helpful field co-operation with policies to meet every need 
—Life, Accident & Health, Group and Salary Savings. 


A Good Company to Represent. 


St. Louis 


issouri St ate Life 


Insurance Company 
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Germany’s Unemployment Insurance 
System Seen As Complete Failure 


Unemployment insurance in Germany 
has completely collapsed as a system of 
mass unemployment relief, according to 
a report just completed and soon to be 


published by the National Industrial 
Conference Board. The report is the 
result of a three-montls investigation 
and survey made in Gerniany during the 
past summer by a member of the Con- 
ference Board’s staff of experts. 

After six years of unremitting effort 
on the part of Germany’s leaders to 
make a success of their carefully planned 
unemployment insurance scheme, its 
complete breakdown comes at a time 
when similar plans for combatting the 
effects of unemployment are being ad- 
vocated widely in this country. The 
Conference Board feels that its report 
on Germany’s plan, presenting as it does 
all the salient facts, will be of value to 
the American public and to legislators 
in passing upon the various plans now 
under consideration. Some of the more 
important features of the report were 
made public this week. 

During the first three and one-half 
years of its existence, October, 1927, to 
March, 1931, states the report, the Ger- 
man unemployment insurance fund 
showed a total excess of expenditure 
over income of $364,900,000. This def- 
icit was made up by loans from the Fed- 
eral Government, which will never be re- 
paid. In 1931, the drain on the financial 
resources of the Federal Government be- 
came unbearable, and the government 
requested the directors of the insurance 
fund to balance its accounts by any 
measures that they found necessary. 


Not Actuarial Risk 


Notwithstanding the drastic measures 
of economy adopted in 1931 and 1932, 
states the report, the collapse of the un- 
employment insurance plan came in June 
of this year, thus practically ending the 


greatest experiment in social insurance 
that the world has seen. The reason for 
this collapse is found in the fact that 
depressional unemployment is not an 
actuarial risk and that unemployment in- 
surance cannot be placed on a sound 
financial basis, says the report. 

“In theory,” says the Conference 
Board, “the cost of unemployment insur- 
ance in Germany was to be borne by 
contributions of workers and employers 
to the unemployment insurance fund. 
When the law was adopted in 1927, it 
was estimated that 3% of the standard 
wage, 144% paid by the employers and 
14%4% by the workers, would be adequate 
to cover the cost of unemployment in- 
surance. This estimate, however, proved 
to be incorrect. The contributions were 
raised from 3% in 1927 to 3.5% in De- 
cember, 1929, to 4.5% in July, 1930, and 
to 6.5% in October, 1931. At the same 
time, while the rates of contributions 
were being increased, the rates of bene- 
fit and the duration of benefit periods 
were being decreased. In this manner 
the unemployment insurance fund suc- 
ceeded in eliminating the large deficits 
which it incurred in the years 1927 to 
1931, but it was able to balance its ac- 
counts only by throwing an enormous 
majority of the unemployed out of the 
unemployment scheme at the expense of 
the public treasury.” 


Small Percentage Benefitted 


In January, 1928, the number of un- 
employed workers was 1,896,000. Of this 
total, 1,333,000, or 70%, received unem- 
ployment insurance benefits. In Oc- 
tober, 1932, out of the total of 5,109,000 
unemployed workers, only 582,000, or 
11%, were taken care of by the unem- 
ployment insurance fund. In _ other 
words, by October, 1932, unemployment 
insurance became a relatively insignifi- 
cant factor in unemployment relief. In 
that month 22% of all unemployed work- 
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ers received emergency relief, four-fifths 
of which is paid by the Federal Govern- 
ment and one-fifth by the communes; 
42% received welfare relief, paid entirely 
by the communes; and 25% received no 
relief of any kind. 

“Germany’s experience with unemploy- 
ment insurance,” states the Conference 
Board, “shows conclusively that no in- 
surance system can be devised to take 
care of depressional unemployment and 
that the cost of this unemployment falls 
largely on the state. There is no reason 
to believe that the experience of the 
United States would be different. If un- 
employment insurance is kept on a sound 
financial basis—that is, if the amount of 
expenditure is not allowed to exceed the 
income from contributions—the amount 
of relief will be inadequate to provide 
for more than a small proportion of the 
unemployed and for a very short time 
or the burden of contributions will be 
economically insupportable. In either 
event the major part of the cost will fall 
on the state. 


“That being the case, the best inform- 
ed opinion in Germany advocates the 
establishment of a system that will be 
based on the following principles: (1) 
unemployment is not an insurable risk; 
(2) unemployment relief should be paid 
by the nation as a whole; and (3) relief 
should be given not as a legal right but 
only to persons who are in need and in 
proportion to the degree of that need.” 


MYRICK CHRISTMAS PARTY 


Agency Staff Plays Host to Office Em- 
ployes; Santa Claus on Hand 
to Distribute Gifts 

There was a lot of real Christmas 
spirit in the party which the agents of 
the Julian S. Myrick Agency of the Mu- 
tual Life in New York gave the agency’s 
office staff last Friday afternoon. A 
Christmas tree, a Santa Claus, several 
small children, and an abundance of gifts 
helped to create the Yuletide atmosphere. 

The affair was arranged by a commit- 
tee headed by Selig J. Katzman, who as- 
sisted Santa Claus in distributing appro- 
priate gifts, to the tune of appropriate 
music, to each member of the office staff. 
Manager Myrick was on hand to thank 
the organization for the fine spirit dis- 
played during the past year in a period 
of economic stress. Another who spoke 
was William S. Verplanck, office man- 
ager, who presented awards to E. B. 
Lombard and Oscar Riegel of the agency 
staff, winners in a production contest 
sponsored in November. 

One of the pleasing features of the 
program given was music by the “Three 
Trumpeteers,” who were Betty, Patsy 
and Charles Saum, children of Leon 
Saum, respected member of the agency 
who died last year. 
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“MAKE IT A QUARTET?” 


“In a recent address, Dr. S. S. Huebner, Dean of the American 
College of Life Insurance Underwriters, and a member of the 
faculty of the University of Pennsylvania, observed that when we 
want counsel regarding financial and business matters we go to 
members of three professions—the lawyer, the banker, and the 
accountant. He then said that this trio should be changed into a 


quartet, by adding life underwriters. 


“That is certainly a sound idea. The work of the life under- 
writer is similar to that of the lawyer and the banker, in that each 
deals with our future, and can help in the solution of problems we 
bring to him. Nothing is more vital to society than life insurance— 
nothing is so intimately related to our own financial safety and that 
of our dependents. The good life insurance salesman, as Dr. 
Huebner pointed out, is not a drummer of a standardized com- 


modity—he is a teacher of ideas. 


“The lawyer, the banker, the accountant, and the life under- 
writer—there is no better quartet than that to care for our economic 


well-being.” 
Editorial from The Inter-City Express 
of Oakland, California 
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Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With Ta 
Book Increase His Income and General Lffictency 


As we look back 
A upon 1932, says Echo 
Revised of the Home Life of 
Sales Appeal America, the  out- 
standing development 
is not that life insurance sales were less 
than the previous year, but that so much 
life insurance was sold. While general 
business lagged 46.2% behind the 1929 
peak, corresponding production of new 
life insurance declined only 23.7%. 

Another interesting development is 
that new man _ production increased, 
while old organization production lagged. 
You may suggest that the decrease in 
sales by the old organization is due to 
the older man’s inability to adjust him- 
self and his sales philosophy to new 
situations, ; 

Perhaps. But we are inclined to be- 
lieve that in a year which demanded en- 
thusiastic salesmanship, the older agent 
who had lost his vision of the power and 
glory of life insurance failed and the new 
man, fresh from his initiation into life 
insurance, who kept saying to himself, 
“The most wonderful plan in the world,” 
succeeded. 

Another reason why the older man has 
lost out is because he could not tune his 
selling so that it harmonizes with to- 
day’s conditions. We have a new public 
today, with new ideas on saving and 
spending, investing and buying, and this 
new public responds to the sales mes- 
sages which fit into today’s picture. 

* * * 


Of course you have 


Family canvassed and recan- 
Drive on vassed your policy- 
Policyholders holders, but how se- 


riously have you 
talked with them about insurance upon 
other members of their families? That 
is the pertinent question asked in a re- 
cent Riehle News. The writer adds: 
Why not select a list of policyholders 
with enough names upon it to keep you 
busy for a week, and then go to each 
policyholder, asking his help in writing 
members of his family. If he has sons, 
he would like to see them insure in the 
same company he has selected. If he 
has daughters, the insurance plan _ be- 
comes a wonderful keystone of thrift 
around which to build a protected life 
program. If he has brothers-in-law tell 
him “If your brother-in-law dies, his 
family won’t go to the poor house to 
live. They will come to your house.” 





Before ten in the 


Before Ten morning and after 
and four in the afternoon 
After Four is a good time to get 
business, according 


to a publisher whose remarks are quoted 
in the Union Central Agency Bulletin. 
This publisher, who spends a large por- 
tion of his time selling space in his pub- 
lications, says: 

“A lot of salesmen have a hidebound 
idea that business men are not accessible 
before 10 a. m. or after 4 p. m. In the 
larger cities I have even known men who 
thought it useless to try to see prospects 
at any time except between eleven and 
three o’clock. Many excuse themselves 
by saying that the business man is all 
tied up with his morning mail and con- 
ferences with members of his organiza- 
tion in the early morning hours and that 
the afternoon hours are cut short by the 
possibility that he is taking time off for 
golf, or just decides to go home.” ; 

Call on your prospect when competi- 
tors are waiting for the time of day 
when he will be “accessible.” There will 
be fewer interruptions, better concentra- 
tion on the things you discuss, and far 
more profitable results. 


* * * 
T he Prudential 

Selling Weekly Record tells 
The the story of a life in- 

Wife surance agent who 


spent some time try- 
ing to convince a certain prospect that 
life insurance would pay off his mortgage 
and take care of his dependents. He met 
with little or no success, because of the 
opposition of the wife. 

He was not discouraged, however, and 
on calling one day met Mrs. Prospect, 
who told him he might as well return 
home, as there was “nothing doing.” The 
agent said he wasn’t selling life insurance 
that day but was taking orders for wash- 
ing machines. He remarked that he had 
found that they were always needed by 
widows whose husbands did not carry 
life insurance. 

Needless to say Mrs. Prospect began to 
see life insurance in a different light. 





NO DIVIDEND CHANGE 


The board of directors of the Manu- 
facturers Life of Toronto, Can., recently 
decided that the company’s dividends 
payable to policyholders on participating 
policies during 1933 would be at the same 
scale as has been in force during this 
year. The rate of interest will remain 
at 5%. 









NONE BETTER 


There are no policies better adapted 


INDUSTRIAL — OR — ORDINARY 


to the public need than those issued by 
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Davis on Trusts 


(Continued from Page 3) 


ing the insured’s lifetime will be achieved 
beyond any possible doubt and, further- 
more, that the word “trustee” in the in- 
surance nomination form will have no 
more significance than if the trustee were 
nominated by name only, without the 
word “trustee.” 


There is ground for the belief that a 
court will so regard this situation, in 
the attitude which it has already taken 
in certain corporation problems. A cor- 
poration is usually regarded as an en- 
tity quite separate and apart from the 
individual shareholders. Nevertheless, in 
some instances this entity theory is dis- 
regarded. In his book, The Disregard of 
the Corporate Fiction, Professor Worm- 
ser has this statement: 

“An important and most illuminating 
line of cases where courts refused to be 
tied down by the entity theory is seen 
in the numerous instances of judicial 
impatience with all attempts to hamper. 
delay or defraud creditors by means of 
‘dummy’ corporations. In all such in- 
stances courts, whether of law or of 
equity or bankruptcy, do not hesitate +o 
penetrate the veil and look beyond the 
juristic entity at the actual and substan- 
tial beneficiaries.” 


Justice Sought 


And in the first chapter of his book 
he savs, “The development of corporation 
law furnishes a striking illustration of 
the ability of law to move in spite of 
every effort, whether by subtle lawyer or 
by overreaching layman, to restrain it. 
In particular, the attitude of the courts 
toward the corporate fiction shows that 
they prefer the attainment of justice to 
any slavish adherence to a technicality 
or a syllogism.” 

If a trust instrument contains a pro- 
vision substantially in the form set out 
above a court should easily be persuaded 
that, despite the use of the word 
“trustee” in the nomination form and the 
execution of the “trust” agreement, no 
trust arises until at the death of the in- 
sured the policy proceeds are paid to the 
beneficiary trustee. At that point the 
law relating to trusts becomes operative 
and not before. Such a method of ar- 
ranging the trust relieves the insurance 
company from any concern whatever 
with the “trust” agreement. It does not 
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even care to see it at the time when the 
trustee is nominated beneficiary. 
II 
Trustee Named as Absolute 
Assignee 

In a few instances the insured does 
not desire to retain the rights secured 
to him of dealing with his policies dur- 
ing his lifetime, but prefers to part com- 
pletely with all dominion over them. 
With such trusts there is no difficulty. 
In these cases title should be conveyed 
to the trustee by absolute assignment. 
While an absolute assignment should be 
used with irrevocable trusts, it is imma- 
terial when transfer is so made whether 
the trust instrument contains powers of 
amendment or revocation or not. If, 
when absolutely assigned by the policy 
forms, the trust instrument at the same 
time contains power to revoke, the 
trustee, if the power is subsequently ex- 
ercised, then files with the insurance 
company a release of the assignment, 
whereupon the insurance title is again 
in the insured. 


Finally, if the position taken in this 
article is correct, then from the insur- 
ance company point of view, at least, all 
trusts should be restricted to the two 
classes here described and strictly con- 
fined to one or the other of them: the 
revocable trust, not to be in effect un- 
less at the death of the insured there is 
something due from the insurance com- 
pany, and the trust passed by assign- 
ment to the trustee, in which the insured 
parts with all his rights at the time of 
assignment, although the trust itself may 
be revocable or irrevocable. If an in- 
sured tries, for some reason actual or 
fanciful, to ride both horses there is 
sure to be trouble. Moreover, in the 
opinion of the writer, all trusts should 
avoid the temptation to look with de- 
tailed and rigid particularity far into the 
future. Immediate beneficiaries should 
be cared for in preference to those re- 
mote in birth and relationship to the 
insured. 
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Family Income Policy 
Shows 4,693% Return 

WAS IN FORCE TWO YEARS 

Fidelity Mutual’s First Claim on This 


Contract Shows Enormous 
Return Possible 











The enormous return which is possible 
under a Family Income policy is well 
shown by glancing aft the first claim 
which the Fidelity Mutual Life is paying 
on this type of contract. The total pre- 
mium outlay of the insured was $669, and 
the Fidelity will pay his beneficiary a 
total of more than $31,395, or a return 
of 4,693%. 

The insured, a young business man in 
Reading, Pa., bought $10,000 of life in- 
surance under the company’s Twenty- 
Year Family Income plan on October 23, 
1930, according to the Fidelity Field 
Man. On October 23, 1932, exactly two 
years after the policy went into force 
the young man passed away at the age 
of thirty-one. During the period the 
contract was in force, five semi-annual 
premiums totalling $669 were paid. The 
sixth semi-annual premium was deducted 
from the face of the policy, reducing the 
monthly income slightly, as well as the 
face amount payable at the expiration 
of the family income period. 

What Widow Receives 


The widow will receive a huge return 
on the comparatively small investment. 
For 216 months she will receive monthly 
income payments of $99.64, the first pay- 
ment being made on the date of her hus- 
band’s death, October 23, 1932, and the 
last payment on September 23, 1950. 
These monthly income payments total 
$21,522.24. In addition, should the bener 
ficiary be still living, she will receive a 
cash payment of $9,873.46 on October 23, 
1950. In case she dies prior to the com- 
pletion of the Family Income period, the 
commuted value of the remaining instal- 
ments and the face amount on the basis 
of 3.5% compound interest will be paid 
in a lump sum to the executors or ad- 
ministrators of her estate. 

The beneficiary will be forty-four 
years of age at the time she receives the 
cash settlement. If at that time she still 
prefers an income. she could leave the 
cash proceeds on deposit with the com- 
pany under Settlement Option No. 3 and 
receive an income of approximately $50 
per month for the rest of her life—guar- 
anteed for a period of ten years. 





CLEVER EMANCIPATOR ISSUE 





Lincoln National Organ Puts Over Sales 
Thoughts by Means of Pseudo 
Advertising 

Originality and humor were well blend- 
ed with a more serious side to make the 
Christmas issue of the Emancipator of 
the Lincoln National a more than usually 
interesting company publication. Instead 
of the usual manner the company at- 
tempts to drive home pertinent sales sug- 
gestions by means of pseudo advertising 
with the layout and general copy theme 
taken from well-known advertisements. 
For instance, one which is offered with 
apologies to the American Optical Co. 
savs: 

“The new full view glasses—‘Just the 
thing for 1933.’ Get an open look at the 
world in which you live and work through 
the 1933 Full-View Glasses. The old 
style, blinder form of vision is out of 
date. It is no longer fashionable to peer 
around the obstructions of fear, hesi- 
tancy, doubt and gloom. The new 1933 
model Full-View shows a world of things 
as they are, and not so bad at that. Mil- 
lions have revorted their first look 
through Full-View to show a fine collec- 
tion of opportunities everywhere for 
those who plan to enter 1933 on the up- 
grade.” 





AVIATION OFFICE IN PARIS 
The British Aviation Insurance Co. has 
opened a branch in Paris and will write 
all branches of aviation insurance in 
France and Algeria. 


WHAT DO YOU MEAN, Stranger? I’m not the unknown soldier in this 
burg by a long shot! I see your point, all right; it’s hard to sell insurance 
if you don’t know everyone from the mayor to Shoestring John. Don’t 
worry about me, though—run along and peddle your iceboxes. You see, 
I may not have known many people around here at first, but I’m a hand- 
shaker from ’way back! 

Besides that, I don’t have to sponge on my friends to get prospects 
for U. C. L. The Saturday Evening Post, Time, and The American 
Magazine are all digging up prospects for me, and do they work? They 
do! Just look at any of our advertisements and you'll see why. 

I’m still plenty green in the insurance game, but my boss tells me this 
advertising is entirely new in our field. Whether it’s new or not, Union 
Central really struck something! What do you think? 

Of course, everyone doesn’t want an Education Policy, but those 
ads put teeth in our sales talk on any plan. They break the ice with 
prospects and smooth out their resistance before we even meet them. 

We do something else that’s mighty good, too. If you have a chance 
next Sunday afternoon, tune in our half-hour play over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. ‘Roses and Drums” they call the program, and 
they’re always good, with fine actors. Just listen in, and then, when 
it’s over, see how the show has made you feel about protecting your 
family. .... 

So you see, Fred, you’re wrong; I’m not a free-lancer after all. 

Nevertheless, I appreciate your interest. You used to borrow. my ties, 
and it’s time you were giving something back—even if it is only advice. 


P YOUR OLD ROOMMATE, 
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Missouri State-Kentucky 


Home Life Developments 


Skirmishes f6r control of the Ken- 
tucky Home Life of Louisville and the 
148,050 shares of the Missouri State Life 
among its assets got into newspaper 
headlines this week. Some of the devel- 
opments are understood to be prelimi- 
naries to the annual meeting of the Mis- 
souri State January 17 when a number 
of changes are expected -in the board. 
Through Kentucky sources Senator 
Wagner of New York was brought into 
the situation by a telegram inferring that 
there was some connection between the 
$850,000 loan of R. F. C. to Missouri 
State and the $800,000 borrowed by In- 
surance Equities from St. Louis banks 
to buy the Kentucky Home Life. Mis- 
souri, State guaranteed that loan as pre- 
liminary to trusteeing the large block of 
stock, 

President W. T. Nardin of Missouri 
State promptly cleared that implication 
by showing that the R. F. C. loan was 
made in July and used for policy loans 
and the company did not advance a dol- 
lar to Insurance Equities but on approv- 
al of Commissioner Thompson of Mis- 
souri and two other insurance officials 
became an endorser for the loan. 

Following an all-night meeting of the 
Kentucky Home directors Federal Judge 
C. I. Dawson resigned as chairman of 
the board. Last week he resigned as a 
director. of Missouri State. J. Dan Tal- 
bott, Kentucky state auditor and head of 
its Insurance Department, who is hold- 
ing the 148,500 shares of Missouri State 
stock for the benefit of policyholders of 
the failed Inter Southern Life has been 
very much to the front in recent devel- 
opments in the whole situation. It is 
understood in Louisville that there is a 
strong probability of the Missouri State 
reinsuring the Kentucky Home and car- 
rying out the reinsurance contract with 
Inter Southern as the simplest way of 
removing the 148,050 shares of Missouri 
State stock as a pawn in factional fights 
for control. 





RECEIVERSHIP IS DENIED 





Motion of American Insurance Union 
(Fraternal) Is Upheld; Plaintiff’s 
Other Action Overruled 
Judge Charles A. Leach has sustained 
the motion of the American Insurance 
Union (Fraternal) of Ohio, denying the 


application for receiver filed by Margaret , 


P. M. Cassidy, claimant on an old age 
disability claim. The validity of the 
claim is in dispute. 

The motion of the plaintiff that the 
American Insurance Union, Incorporated, 
the new legal reserve company, which is 
acting as trustee, be removed from the 
trust, was likewise overruled by the 
court. The legal reserve company has 
been made and constituted trustee to 
conduct the business of the old fraternal 
under appropriate contract. While the 
American Insurance Union, Incorporated, 
was nominally made a party defendant 
to the case it in no wise assumed the 
liabilities of the fraternal. 





R. F.C. LOAN TO ILLINOIS LIFE 

Receiver Abel Davis of the Illinois Life 
was authorized by Federal Judge Wilker- 
son this week to co-operate with the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation in col- 
lection of loans and mortgages which the 
government lending body is holding as 
security for a loan made last fall to- 
talling $1,112,750 principal and $12,270 ac- 
crued interest. The R. F. C. is holding 
securities, farm mortgages, with a face 
value of $2,562,693 as collateral. What- 
ever can be collected in excess of the 
loan will revert to the Illinois Life to 
meet its obligations. 





Cc. B. KNIGHT PLANS TRIP 


C. B. Knight, president of the C. B. 
Knight Agency, Inc., New York, man- 
agers for the Union Central Life, will 
leave January 8 for Phoenix, Ariz., where 
he will spend the next three months. 
Each year Mr. Knight spends part of 
the winter months at Phoenix, his favor- 
ite winter resort, 


DIVIDEND CHANGE 


Northwestern Mutual Will Put Into 
Effect 4.8% Reduction; Vice- 
President Evans Comments 

The Northwestern Mutual will on Jan- 
uary 1, put into effect an aggregate re- 
duction in dividends paid to policyhold- 
ers of 48%. According to Percy H. 
Evans, vice-president and actuary of the 
company, the dividend reduction is being 
made because investment income has 
been reduced; there was an increase in 
the death rate of 1931 over 1930; taxes 
have been raised, and the farm mortgage 
situation has been of influence. 

Of the company’s total assets, however, 
now almost up to the $1,000,000,000 mark, 
farm paper amounts to only 14% of the 
whole. The death rate for 1932 has shown 
a more favorable trend. The board of 
trustees of the company will convene 
January 25 for their next quarterly meet- 
ing and will consider the appointment 
of four new trustees. 








STATE MUTUAL CHANGES 


Donald K. Angell, editor of Field Ser- 
vice of the State Mutual, will shortly 
join the Frank W. Pennell Agency in 
New York City. Donald G. Morrison, 
who has been with the Pennell Agency, 
is transferred to the home office where 
his duties will include responsibility for 
pentenen of Field Service. 


W. C. Carroll Writes 
48 Apps in One Day 


In order to prove that life insurance 
can be sold in these days of economic 
stress William C. Carroll, a life broker 
of Philadelphia, staged a one-man, one- 
day campaign last week and did an amaz- 
ing business, writing forty-eight appli- 
cations for $1,022,500 of business. 


A check accompanied every. applica- 
tion but one, the business being placed 
in eight companies. Four years ago 
Carroll, in a similar one-day campaign 
turned in forty-two applications for 
$432,500 of business with a check accom- 
panying each application. On the same 
day last week on which he turned in the 
48 applications Carroll received a prize 
from the stork in the form of a baby girl. 

Most of Carroll’s business was closed 
on the second interview. He works on 
a two-interview plan, the first interview 
being one of securing information upon 
which to evolve a program to fit the 
prospect’s needs and the second being 
designed to end in a sale. 


During his campaign he called on close 
to 200 prospects, writing on an average 
of one out of every four. He met the 
depression argument with the statement 
that in his opinion things were on the 
upgrade and that the depression existed 
because the public allowed it to and that 





Wanted—Traveling Supervisor 

Life Insurance Company, with Home 
Office in the East (rated “A” by 
Best’s) is in need of the services of 
an experienced Supervisor having 
thorough knowledge of the Eastern 
territory, to appoint, train, and super- 
vise new agents. Please give full de- 
tails in first letter, including age, edu- 
cation, past experience and qualifica- 
tions, as well as salary expected. Ad- 


dress: 
Box 1211 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
94 Fulton Street, N. Y. C. 











CONGRESS A BIG SUCCESS 

Reports indicate that the sales con- 
gress put on by the Life Underwriters’ 
Association of Los Angeles recently at 
the Biltmore Hotel in that city was a 
great success. Among those who spoke 
were Clay W. Hamlin, Mutual Benefit 
Life, Buffalo; Horace Mecklem, New 
England Mutual, Portland, Ore.; Wal- 
ter W. Jones, Mutual Life, Pomona, 
Cal., and Billy Sunday, famed evangelist. 





if the prospect believed that the program 
did what he wanted it to do for his fam- 
ily and himself then there was only one 
thing for the man to do, to take the 
policy. 
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amounts to $1,146.21. 
protected for $1,000. 


A life or endowment policy (but not term insurance) 
is an Insured Savings Plan with guaranteed values for 
Retirement. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


“A Source of Comfort Through the Years” 
The Record of a Small Policy 


The following letter from a Wisconsin clergyman illustrates strikingly how even 
a small life policy kept in force may be the chief or sole means to security and 
peace in the later years of life: 


**My mind goes back across the years, to an afternoon in North Dakota, 
when a representative of the New York Life came to my home and urged 
me to take out some Life Insurance. 
poor to make a start. I was so short of money that the agent had to lend 
me the money for my first premium. My only regret is that I did not let 
him make it three thousand instead of one, as he wanted to do. 


“It has been a source of comfort through the years, to have even so 
small an amount in a safe place. Now we are no longer young, and have 
decided to buy a little home. This means that we need the small savings 
the New York Life has been keeping for us these many years . . . 


* *£ ek Ee KF 


This is a $1,000 20 Payment Life policy issued at age 35. Total pre- 
miums paid—$766.80. Present cash value, including dividend deposits, 
Through all these years the beneficiary has been 


I believed in insurance but was too 
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i Life insurance companies of 
America have invested over a billion dollars 
in a tremendous good-will campaign for 
Life insurance during the past three years. 
This outgo has been commonly referred to 
as policy loans, and some Life insurance 
men were inclined to look upon it only 
as a drain on the resources of their com- 
panies; as the undermining of a large volume 
of Life insurance in force. 


It is true that policy loans are, or were, 
both of these. But they can be looked at 
also as the greatest investment in public 
good-will which the Life insurance com- 
panies have ever made, and as a most 
striking demonstration of the emergency 
value of Life insurance. 

Hundreds of thousands of men had 
pressing needs for money during the last 
three years. 

Hemmed in on all sides by the impos- 
sibility of raising money through the usual 
channels and with their backs pressed 
against the wall, these men turned to the 
cash value of their Life insurance policies. 





THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE TRAVELERS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 


All forms of Life, Casualty and Fire Insurance 


THE TRAVELERS 


L. Epmunp ZAcHER, President 


There they found the money they needed. 
Promptly and cheerfully their Life insurance 
companies came to their rescue. There 
was no red tape, no temporizing delays. 
There was no fear of their collateral 
being undermined by further shrinkage in 
market values. In the time of emergency, 
their Life insurance companies gave them 
food and shelter for their children, relief 
from their worries and a restored peace 
of mind. 


Policy loans have been a drain on the 
Life insurance companies and a source of 
worry to Life insurance executives. So 
were death claims during the influenza 
epidemic in 1918-1919. It took the influ- 
enza epidemic, which exacted such a heavy 
toll of men in their prime of life, to awaken 
the young man to the need for Life insur- 
ance protection for his family. And it has 
taken one of the worst financial panics 
that the country has ever experienced to 
show the dependable value of investment 
Life insurance to living policyholders in 
time of urgent need. 










THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 


CONNECTICUT 
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A VINDICATION FOR PRESIDENT 
MACAULAY AND SUN LIFE 
The conviction of James J. Harpell in 
the Court of Kings Bench at Montreal 
last Friday of defamatory libel against 
Thomas B. Macaulay, president of the 
Sun Life of Canada, is a complete vindi- 
cation of Mr. Macaulay and the Sun 
Life. As the evidence introduced in con- 
nection with Mr. Macaulay’s suit against 
Mr. Harpell canvassed the field of Mr. 
Macaulay’s acts as president of the Sun 
Life and the company’s investment prac- 
tices the vindication is comprehensive. 
No other outcome was possible and 
while this vindication was due Mr. 
Macaulay and the Sun Life it does not 
repair the incalculable damage done to 
the company and its president. The Sun 
Life of Canada does a life insurance 
business throughout the world. For sev- 
eral years attacks by Harpell have been 
circulated in his publications wherever 
the Sun Life did business. The extent 
to which these attacks have influenced 
policyholders to drop their insurance pro- 
tection or to withdraw equities under 





their policies will never be known but 
Harpell’s activities must have had con- 
siderable effect in this direction. 

The evidence in the case according to 
the findings of the jury showed there 
was no basis for the long series of 
defamatory statements published by Har- 
pell but this evidence will never be cir- 
culated as the attacks have been and 
even the President 
Macaulay and the Sun Life will never 
wholly catch up with the damage done. 
This deplorable 
consequences. 


vindication of 


reminds one of the 





THE TEST OF 1932 IS MET 

As the third year of the business de- 
pression passes into history insurance 
companies operating in the United States 
may view with satisfaction their contin- 
ued record of stability, integrity and abil- 
ity to meet their obligations. Although 
the last twelve months have taken their 
toll of insurance companies the aggregate 
amount of funds involved is indeed min- 
ute and when 
with the total assets still available today 
for the payment of future insurance loss- 
es of all kinds, including fire, marine, life, 
casualty, surety and miscellaneous. 

Policyholders in this country should 
appreciate thoroughly the fundamental 
soundness of the insurance business. The 
protection contracted for in return for 
premium payments has been forthcoming 
right through the worst phases of the 
business reaction and the many millions 
of dollars paid promptly and fully to as- 


insignificant compared 





sureds this year have without question 
served in an important way to maintain 
public confidence in American business 
Except in rare instances the 
resources of insurance companies have 
not been frozen. This unbroken record 
of liquidity reflects much credit on in- 
surance company officers, directors and 
producers and likewise on the insurance 
supervisory heads of our state govern- 
ments. 

Whereas a year ago a large number of 
insurance companies were reducing the 
value of their capital stock to meet the 
requirements of state insurance depart- 
ments, 1932 closes with a minimum of 
such capital alterations. While it is true 
that the National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners has acted with some 
liberality in adopting a securities valua- 
tions formula, nevertheless there have 
been no undue extensions granted to 
companies obviously in difficulty with re- 
spect to loss payments. Practically all 
insurance companies seized the opportu- 
nities afforded by slack business this 
year to strengthen their underwriting and 
financial positions so that the dawn of 
1933 finds them prepared to carry on 
through whatever the future may bring. 


institutions. 





FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE 
MOVEMENT 

The time is propitious for launching 
the Financial Independence Movement 
which is sponsored by the Life Agency 
Officers’ Association and will be under 
the direction of a committee of which 
H. M. Holderness, vice-president of the 
Connecticut Mutual, is chairman. Life 
insurance looms large as a factor in 
every man’s program for security these 
days. The splendid performance of the 
institution of life insurance in this coun- 
try in meeting the unprecedented de- 
mands upon it must have made a pro- 
found impression on the public mind. 

This Financial Independence Move- 
ment will take the form of a week of 
concentration on the different aspects of 
the theme beginning April 17 and ending 
April 22. The plans to bring to the at- 
tention of the public the place of life in- 
surance in a program for financial inde- 
pendence do not contemplate drawing 
any comparisons with other savings or 
thrift practices. The institution of life 
insurance seeks to educate the public to 
the uses of this protection and its place 
as a factor in financial independence. 
Life insurance is a big enough subject 
and touches the individual at so many 
points that it warrants the observance of 
a week to stress its importance in the 
economic life of the individual. 





F. ROBERTSON JONES 


F. Robertson Jones, general manager 
of the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives, is to talk over the National 
Broadcasting Co. radio chain headed by 
WJZ on “Taxing Misfortune” Saturday, 
January 7, at eight o’clock Eastern 
Standard Time. It will be a nation-wide 
broadcast over thirty-seven stations, one 
of the American Taxpayers League se- 
ries, which for the past year has present- 
ed a national authority on taxation every 
week. Mr. Jones will talk for about fif- 
teen minutes on taxation of the insur- 
ance business, on which he has been 
known as an authority for many years. 
Quotations are still occasionally made 
from an address he delivered in 1915 on 
“Taxation of Insurance Companies for 
Revenue” at the World’s Insurance Con- 
gress at the San Francisco Fair. 

* * &* 


Mrs. W. J. Williams, widow of the 
founder of the Western and Southern 
Life, has purchased what is said to be 
one of the most complete private collec- 
tions of ancient Egyptian and Holy Land 
relics in this country. It includes not 
only ancient authentic costumes and 
faithful copies duplicating museum pieces, 
but old jewels of the time of the 
Pharaohs and the Caesars, ancient head- 
dresses, scarabs, veils and even replicas 
of flora of other ages. 


* * * 


. 


Miss Jane Bruce Loomis, daughter of 
James Lee Loomis, president of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life, is engaged to marry 
Stanley Donaldson Livingston. After 
being graduated from Smith College Miss 
Loomis went into selling life insurance in 
Hartford and was successful. 


Xk * * 


Edward Milligan, president of the 
Phoenix of Hartford, acted as general 
chairman of the recent $1,000,000 Com- 
munity Chest drive in Hartford. James 
B. Slimmon of the Aetna Life was ‘the 
campaign manager. 

oe + aa 


Ralph G. Engelsman, Penn Mutual 
general agent of New York City, left 
Monday on the Corinthia for a short 
vacation in Cuba. 

. 2 


F. A. Morton, chief examiner of the 
Connecticut Insurance Department, is 
cruising to South America on the yacht 
Haiti. 


* * * 


T. Murakami of Tokyo and Yokohama 
is next to the leading producer of the 
Manufacturers Life of Canada. He has 
been with the company since 1911. 





Christopher A. Gough, Deputy Insur- 
ance Commissioner of New Jersey and 
one of the most widely-known and popu- 
lar of state insurance department offi- 
cials in this part of the country,’ was 
guest of honor at a dinner given last 
week in the Geneva Inn, near Trenton, 
N. J. This was in recognition of Mr, 
Gough’s fortieth anniversary of service 
with the New Jersey Department. He 
was presented with a wrist watch by his 
associates, the presentation being made 
by Commissioner William H. Kelly. 

+ + ¢ 


Clarence Goldsmith of Chicago, assis- 
tant chief engineer of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, has com- 
pleted twenty-five years of service with 
that organization and has been elected a 
contributing member of the twenty-five 
year club of the National Board. By 
“contributing” is meant bearing the cost 
of a luncheon to the members. There 


‘ are now five members of the club with 


General Manager W. E. Mallalieu as 
president and veteran member from the 
standpoint of National Board service. At 
a meeting of the club held in New 
York Mr. Mallalieu, R. C. Dennett and 
A. C. Hutson of the engineering staff 
were present. Charles A. Lum, general 
manager of the National Board office on 
the Pacific Coast, is also a member of 
this exclusive club. Employes of the 
Underwriters Laboratories are eligible to 
membership upon completion of twenty- 
five years of continuous service. 


* * x 


James F. Pershing, president of the 
Pavonia Fire of Jersey City, is seriously 
ill with a heart attack at the Manhattan 
General Hospital in New York. His 
brother, General John J. Pershing, has 
been at his bedside. Mr. Pershing, with 
George Bloodgood, secretary of the com- 
pany, was one of the organizers of the 
Pavonia. 

* * x 
Ricardo Campaneria, mayor of Ma- 


tanzas, Cuba, is an agent of the Manu- 
facturers Life of Canada. 





C. WESTON BAILEY 


C. Weston Bailey, president of the 
American of Newark and of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, who 
has just celebrated his fifty-sixth anni- 
versary of service with the American of 
Newark, will celebrate his seventy-first 
birthday on Friday, January 20. Mr. 
Bailey will be one of the principal speak- 
ers at the fiftieth anniversary of the New 
England Insurance Exchange in Boston 
on Friday, January 6. 
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How Lloyd’s Helped Abolish Slave 
Traffic 

Among the curious treasures of 
Lloyd’s museum in London is a policy 
relating to the insurance of slaves. It is 
dated 1794, and was issued to Fermin de 
Tastet & Co., on goods in the ship Gui- 
purzcoa, from Liverpool to the coast of 
Africa, and thence to Cuba. The value 
of the ship is placed at $17,500 and the 
slaves at $225 each. The rate of premium 
was 20% and a marginal clause stipu- 
lates: “Free from particular average by 
insurrection under 5%.” 

One of the first attacks on the slave 
traffic came from Lloyd’s underwriters. 
They refused to pay losses on a cargo 
of slaves whom the master of the ship 
had thrown overboard on account of an 
outbreak of smallpox, to which the con- 
ditions of slave-carrying rendered them 
liable. The case was carried to the High 
Court and created a public sensation. 
The conditions of this appalling action 
were ghastly enough to strike the imagi- 
nation of all who heard of it, even at a 
time not remarkable for indulgence in 
the finer sentiments. The outbreak of 
public indignation was so intense that it 
was one of the important steps in the 
agitation leading to the abolition by 
Britain of the slave trade and the eman- 
cipation of the negro. 

* * « 
James Marshall Retires 


Tomorrow James Marshall retires as 
president of the Northern Insurance Co. 
of New York to become honorary chair- 
man of the company. He is being suc- 
ceeded as president by Harry H. Clutia, 
formerly vice-president of the West- 
chester Fire and an insurance executive 
of high standing and long experience. 
The selection of Mr. Clutia to succeed 
Mr. Marshall is in itself a fine tribute to 
the former’s capabilities and leadership 
for the retiring chief executive of the 
Northern is one of the outstanding in- 
surance figures in New York. 

Those who know Mr. Marshall well 
deeply regret his decision to leave the 
active ranks but they are likewise pleased 
that because of his new appointment he 
will be returning to Maiden Lane and 
other sections of the insurance district 
as often as his health will permit. For 
several years he has not been in top- 
notch condition but the hope of all is 
that his release from the arduous duties 
of being a company president will re- 
flect itself in improved health. 

Although never associated with one of 
the large fire insurance groups nor even 
with one of the biggest companies oper- 
ating in this country Mr. Marshall never- 
theless deservedly ranks with the leading 
executives of the last twenty-five years. 
He has successfully guided the fortunes 
of a fire company, which has no running 
mates, through all the severe ups and 
downs of business experience in the last 
few years, a record scored by few other 
such companies in this era of a definite 
trend toward group control and manage- 














ment. Of course Mr. Marshall has had 
the help of capable and able assistants 
who share the credit with him. 

The Northern was formed in 1897 by 
Burke & Brown, New York agents, and 
Mr. Marshall was made secretary at that 
time. He was 28 years of age then and 
had previously been with the Standard 
of New York, the Manufacturers & 
Builders of New York and the New York 
& Boston Lloyds. The Northern ab- 
sorbed the Eastern of New York in 1900 
and five years later the firm of Willard 
S. Brown & Co. with Mr. Marshall as 
a partner was formed. This firm con- 
tinued to manage the Northern until 1925 
at which time Mr. Marshall became vice- 
president of the company and its chief 
operating officer. He retired from Wil- 
lard S. Brown & Co. which has since 
been engaged solely in local agency work. 
Mr. Marshall was elected president of 
the Northern in 1928 to succeed Wil- 
liam Brewster who became chairman of 
the board. 


Best’s Insurance Reports, which ana- 
lyze the underwriting and investment op- 
erations of insurance companies, have 
this to say about the Northern: “This 
company is under very competent man- 
agement. * * * Resources maintained by 
this institution are ample. Underwriting 
operations produced very favorable re- 
sults. The investment portfolio which 
yields an excellent return comprises mod- 
erate common stock holdings. * * * Our 
general policyholders’ rating of this com- 
pany is ‘A’ (excellent).” 

Aside, however, from his association 
with the Northern’s business Mr. Mar- 
shall has endeared himself to his asso- 
ciates in fire insurance by his lovable 
personality, his sympathetic understand- 
ing of problems which have arisen and his 
initiative in and full co-operation with 
activities of the business as a whole. He 
has the priceless faculty of being able to 
bring people together in furtherance of 
a common cause and to aid in the re- 
moval of points of difference that have 
threatened to delay co-operative under- 
takings. Despite the fact that the 
Northern is a non-affiliated company in 
some jurisdictions it has consistently 
been conservative and Mr. Marshall has 
enjoyed the full confidence of the heads 
of affiliated companies. 

For years vice-chairman of the New 
York Fire Insurance Rating Organiza- 
tion Mr. Marshall was one of those most 
instrumental in placing that body on a 
successful operating basis. He was also 
closely associated with the movement to 
build the present National Board of Fire 
Underwriters Building which today 
houses many of the fire insurance or- 
ganizations. He has displayed a deep in- 
terest in insurance educational work and 
was honored with election to the presi- 
dency of the Insurance Society of 
New York. In all of his work Mr. Mar- 
shall has given freely of his wise coun- 
sel and broad experience and the fire 
insurance business as a whole has gained 
thereby. As the head of a comparatively 
small company Mr. Marshall was able to 
study thoroughly all branches of insur- 
ance, investment as well as underwrit- 


ing, and his advice was often sought 
by others than his own company officers. 

In South Orange, N. J., where he re- 
sides, Mr. Marshall has been honored 
for his able and kindly assistance to the 
community welfare. For a long while he 
has served on the Board of Education 
there and was elected a president of the 
board. In addition one of the schools 
there is named after him. In all his en- 
deavors Mr. Marshall has discarded the 
selfish point of view and sought to aid 
others. It is little wonder then that he 
has amassed a huge circle of close friends 
who now wish him many years of con- 
tentment and happiness. 


* * * 


British Consider Fire Tests for 
Building Materials 


_ Many requests have been received dur- 
ing the past few years by the British 
Building Research Station for fire tests 
on building materials and structures, but 
it has not been possible to meet them. 
First because a sound basis for fire-test- 
ing had not been evolved; secondly, be- 
cause the necessary technique had not 
been developed at the station, and, third- 
ly, because the necessary testing facili- 
ties were not available either at the 
Building Research Station or elsewhere. 


The position has been clarified by the 
recent issue by the British Standards In- 
stitution of “British Standard Definitions 
and Methods of Tests for Fire Resist- 
ance, Incombustibility, and Non-Inflam- 
mability of Building Materials and 
Structures.” In these circumstances, it 
is believed that a conference of all in- 
terested concerns and bodies, shortly to 
be convened, will enable steps to be 
taken to provide adequate fire-testing 
facilities. 

The Building Research Station has is- 
sued a memorandum stating that there 
are three proposals for the provision of 
testing facilities that appear worthy of 
consideration. The first is the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a testing 
station by the co-operative effort of in- 
terested firms. This scheme, it is pointed 
out, would entail the acquisition and 
equipment of a site with the necessary 
services and suitable buildings, and the 
recruitment of a trained staff, and at the 
best it is thought doubtful whether the 
reports issued by such a station would 
carry the weight of those coming from 
a station under the control of the state 
or other authoritative and independent 
body. 

The second proposal is for the estab- 
lishment of a testing station by the De- 
partment of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search with the financial co-operation of 
interested firms and bodies. Of this it 
is remarked that the issue of reports on 
fire tests on building materials and 
structures would be in line with the ex- 
isting policy of the station. A trained 
staff is available, though additional as- 
sistance would probably be required, and 
a site is also available, though buildings 
and equipment are not, and supply serv- 
ices might have to be augmented. The 
provision of the barest accommodation, 
furnaces, loading devices, and services 
would probably cost several thousand 
pounds. 

The third proposal is the development 
of the Fire Offices’ Committee Station at 
Manchester as a station co-operating 
with the Building Research Station, by 
which the reports would be issued. This 
scheme it is stated, certainly offers the 
quickest and most economical means of 
providing the necessary fire-testing fa- 
cilities. The Building Research Station 
could accept this laboratory, and it would 
undertake the tests with the co-operation 
of the Fire Offices’ Committee; and issue 
the reports. Presumably before consid- 
ering any such modification of its labora- 
tory the Committee would require some 
assurance that the cost of modification 
could be recovered within a reasonable 
period in test charges. 

The Building Research Station’s ac- 
ceptance of the Fire Offices Committee’s 
Station as a co-operating laboratory 
could not, of course, be taken as ex- 
clusive, but the Fire Offices’ Committee 
Station, as it stands, is so much nearer 


fulfilling the requirements of the British 
Standards Institution than any other sta- 
tion in Britain that it is the only one 
which has been considered under the 
present plan. 

o* * * 


Some of the Universal Policies 
Underwritten by Lloyd’s 


The “freak” policy is dealt with in a 
particularly interesting and thorough 
manner in “The Romance of Lloyd’s,” a 
volume which has recently appeared in 
England from the collaborating pens of 
Commander Frank Worsley and Captain 
Glyn Griffith. The authors show that 
the theatrical profession has provided 
the majority of these insurances and they 
leave little doubt in the minds of the 
reader that many of these policies are 
taken out by astute publicity agents on 
behalf of stars. Ballyhoo experts noticed 
that newspapers seize on this kind of 
thing with avidity. Mistinguette, of the 
Moulin Rouge, insured her limbs for a 
colossal sum and became a pioneer of 
insurance of this kind. Another Pari- 
sian star, Cecile Sorel, of the Comedie 
Francaise, insured her hat, which was 
studded with jewels, from being blown 
overboard while crossing the Atlantic. 

Among other queer policies taken out 
by the entertainment profession was that 
of the fat woman in an American circus 
who, finding she was losing weight, took 
out a policy against such a catastrophe. 
On the other hand, policies against the 
risk of corpulence are sometimes taken 
out by dancers and musical comedy act- 
resses to whom the preservation of a 
sylph-like figure means everything. 

Insurance against twins is now fairly 
common, the main demand coming from 
the United States. The rate was quoted 
at about 7% until a well-known society 
leader in the United States insured her- 
self heavily after a successful prediction 
with the aid of X-rays! The rates are 
now much higher, 

The weather is a risk which Lloyd’s 
underwriters are now called upon to in- 
sure against every day of the year. It 
has been worked out with a fair amount 
of accuracy and is taken up by horse- 
race tracks and promoters of outdoor en- 
tertainments. A Hollywood movie con- 
cern insured itself against any other 
kind of weather than snow on a certain 
day, for it had gone to the expense of 
taking a large cast into the mountains 
for a shot in which snow was vitally 
necessary. During the last eclipse the 
same thing was done by many scientists 
who had gone all the way to Giggles- 
wick, in the north of England. The odds 
quoted against a cloudy sky were 10%, 
and thousands of pounds were involved. 
Fortunately, however, the sky cleared 
just in time. 

Lloyd’s library contains the originals 
or copies of many policies which, while 
they do not come into the category of 
“freak,” are nevertheless sufficiently un- 
usual to warrant special mention. Among 
them is a contingent policy to pay a total 
loss in the event of the postponement of 
the coronation of Edward VII in 1901. 
A policy was taken out against the 
restoration of the ex-Kaiser Wilhelm to 
the German throne during November, 
1925. Another was to pay a loss of $9,- 
315 in the event of Gertrude Ederle 
swimming the channel on or before De- 
cember 31, 1926. It will be recalled that 
Miss Ederle succeeded in performing the 
feat, and the loss was duly paid. An 
insurance on the State Coach of the Lord 
Mayor of London during the Lord May- 
or’s Show on November 9 each year is 
a regular event at Lloyd’s. During the 
general strike of May, 1926, a policy was 
taken out to pay a loss if the Derby was 
not run. No claim, however, was made. 

e « @ 
When a Hug Counts as an Accident 


An embrace that breaks a rib is an 
accident and covered under an accident 
policy without question, according to the 
company which insured a Toledo girl 
against personal injury. The rib was 
cracked when her “boy friend” hugged 
her too strenuously. Doctors’ bills and 
indemnity are being paid by the insur- 
ance company. 
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Chapman Resigns as 
Head of Amer. Central 


KOECKERT WILL SUCCEED HIM 





U. S. Manager of Commercial Union to 
B President Also of Affili- 
ated Co. in St. Louis 

Benjamin Gaines Chapman, Jr., has re- 
signed as president of the American 
Central of St. Louis, effective tomor- 
row, and will be succeeded by F. W. 
Koeckert, United States manager of the 
Commercial Union Assurance and also 
vice-president of the American Central. 
The latter company is a member of the 
Commercial Union group. Mr. Chap- 
man, whose resignation as president was 
received by the directors with much-re- 
gret, will continue as a director of the 
American Central. : ; 

. E. Monroe remains as vice-presi- 
dent of the American Central. He was 
called to New York from St. Louis two 
years ago to become assistant United 
States manager of the Commercial 
Union group. Donald D. Henry has been 
appointed a secretary of the American 
Central. He has been associated with 
the Commercial Union group as special 
agent in Missouri for many years and 
will continue to supervise the Missouri 
field for the entire group. 

Mr. Chapman was born on July 11, 
1883, at St. Louis and was educated in 
the public schools there and at Wash- 
ington University. He entered the serv- 
ice of the American Central in Febru- 
ary, 1909, as special agent. About a year 
later he was elected secretary and in 
April, 1916, became vice-president and 
secretary. Mr. Chapman was elevated 
to the presidency of the company in 
April, 1917. 

Mr. Chapman has specialized on the 
financial operations of the company 
rather than on the underwriting and 
agency problems. Before joining the 
American Central he was for several 
years with the Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Co. 











LEAVES AMERICAN CENTRAL 

E. P. Kiesler of St. Louis, special 
agent of the American Central in south- 
ern Missouri, is leaving the company on 
December 31 and his work will be taken 
over by the fieldmen for the other com- 
panies of the Commercial Union group. 





LUDLUM ON WORLD CRUISE 


C. A. Ludlum, retired vice-president of 
the Home of New York and now devot- 
ing a good deal of his time to yachting 
and sea-trips, is sailing on a round-the- 
world trip next month. He leaves New 
York on the President Hayes on Thurs- 
day, January 26. He will be gone be- 
tween three and four months. 


| 


50% PASS AGENTS’ TESTS 
Twenty applicants for local agents’ li- 
censes took the examination conducted 
by the New York Insurance Department 
in New York City on December 22. Of 
these ten passed and ten failed. 


PROV.-WASHINGTON DIVIDEND 

The Providence-Washington of Provi- 
dence, R. I., declared a dividend of 
2%, payable December 28 to stockhold- 
ers of record December 19. The amount 
of the dividend was 20 cents a share. 


DEATH OF ROBERT H. BREESE 

Robert H. Breese, North Carolina state 
agent of the Scottish Union & National 
for the last year, died in Raleigh on 
Saturday. 


MOVE BROOKLYN OFFICES 
Crum & Forster have moved their 
Brooklyn office from 156 Montague 
Street to 60 Clinton Street. C. B. Gail- 
lard is the manager in charge. 














Fire Prevention Week 
Results Are Announced 


EFFECTIVENESS IS IMPROVED 


Names of Cities Which Won Highest 
Scores in Reducing Losses Are 
Published 





The International Committee of Judges 
appointed to review the reports submit- 
ted to T. Alfred Fleming, supervisor of 
the conservation department of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters and 
chairman of the Fire Prevention Week 
Committee of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association, by hundreds of towns 
and cities in the United States, outlin- 
ing their activities during Fire Preven- 
tion Week, October 9 to 15, has issued 
its report. 

The committee was composed of the 
following: H. T. Cartlidge, assistant U. 
S. manager of the Liverpool & London 
& Globe and chairman of the committee 
on fire prevention and_ engineering 
standards of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters; Sumner Rhoades, mana- 
ger of the Eastern Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation and president of the National 
Fire Protection Association, and Henry 
H. Heimann, executive manager of the 
National Association of Credit Men. 

There was a large increase in the num- 
ber of cities reporting and a great im- 
provement in the effectiveness of the 
campaign conducted. Of the cities re- 
porting in the United States, seventy- 
seven suffered no loss by fire during the 
week of October 2 to 8, seventy-six es- 
caped damage from burning during Fire 
Prevention Week, October 9 to 15, and 
seventy-nine reported no fire loss 
throughout the following week. This is 
a total of 232 fireless weeks covered by 
the period of this special fire prevention 
observance. The fire loss in the cities 
submitting such records, as compared 
with the average weekly loss of the 
same cities for the previous year, showed 
a reduction of 46%. 


Names of Winning Cities by States 


A minimum grade was fixed by the 
committee for attainment of first and 
second position in the record of merit. 
Where this grade was not reached by 
cities, but good work was accomplished, 
the leading cities in each state received 
honorable mention. The merit awards in 
Eastern states follow: 


Connecticut — Hartford, ist, New 
Britain, 2nd; Waterbury, honorable men- 
tion. 

Delaware—Wilmington, Ist. 

Indiana—Fort Wayne, Mishawaka, Ist, 
tied; Indianapolis, 2nd; Hammond, hon- 
orable mention. 

Kentucky—Owensboro, Ist; Newport, 
2nd; Glasgow, honorable mention. 

Maine—Portland, 1st. 

Maryland—Salisbury, 1st, Hagerstown, 
2nd; Baltimore, honorable mention. 

Massachusetts—Springfield, 1st; Wor- 
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cester, 2nd; Fitchburg and Lynn, honor- 
able mention. 

Michigan—Fremont, Ist; Battle Creek, 
2nd; Detroit, honorable mention. 

New Hampshire—Concord, Ist, Man- 
chester, 2nd; Keene, honorable mention. 

New Jersey—Newark, Ist; Jersey City, 
2nd; Elizabeth, Ridgewood and East 
Orange, honorable mention. 

New York—Newburgh, Utica, Ist, tied; 
Rochester, 2nd; Watertown, honorable 
mention. 

Ohio—Lakewood, Ist; Cincinnati, 2nd; 
Cleveland, Elyria, Mansfield and Toledo, 
honorable mention. 

Pennsylvania — Wilkes-Barre, Ist; 
York, 2nd; Hanover, honorable mention. 

Rhode Island—Providence, Ist. 

Vermont—Springfield, 1st; 
honorable mention. 

Virginia—Richmond, Ist; Norfolk, 2nd; 
Roanoke, honorable mention. 

West Virginia — Parkersburg, Ist; 
Bluefield, 2nd. 

The following cities have a grade of 
merit of 90% and over: Hartford, Conn.; 
Topeka, Kan.; Wichita, Kan.; Kansas 
City, Mo.; St. Louis, Mo.; Asheville, N. 
C.; Lakewood, Ohio. 

Cities having a grade of 80 to 89% in- 
clude: Owensboro, Ky.; Portland, Me.; 


Rutland, 


Established 1879 


The Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 





United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 


J. A. Kesey, General Agent 


GeorGe Z. Day, Ass’t General Agent 
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PREMIUM RESERVE 
OTHER LIABILITIES 


VOLUNTARY CONTINGENT RESERVE 
SURPLUS (June 30th, 1932 Valuations) 


$12,696,720.29 
1,902,061.44 
625,639.44 
2,125,662.41 
8,043,357.00 








W. E. Mallalieu, Jr., To Go 
To Newark With the Home 


W. E. Mallalieu, Jr., special agent 
of the Home of New York with head- 
quarters at Chicago, is being trans- 
ferred on February 1 to the Eastern 
field with headquarters at Newark 
where he will serve as a special agent 
in northern New Jersey under State 
Agent Samuel A. Mehorter. Mr. 
Mallalieu is the son of the well-known 
general manager of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters and al- 
though in fire insurance for only 
about four and a half years he has 
demonstrated real ability. After be- 
ing graduated from Wesleyan Uni- 
versity he entered insurance with the 
Home in 1928 at the home office in 
New York, doing adjusting work. 
Early in 1929 he entered the Pacific 
and foreign department and in Octo- 
ber of that year was sent to Seattle, 
Wash., as a special agent. In August, 
1931, Mr. Mallalieu was transferred 
to the Illinois field with headquarters 
in Chicago. 











Springfield, Mass.; Worcester, Mass.; 
Concord, N. H.; East Orange, N. J.; 
Elizabeth, N. J.; Jersey City, N. J.; 
Newark, N. J.; Ridgewood, N. J.; New- 
burgh, N. Y.; Utica, N. Y.; Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Cleveland, Ohio; Elyria, Ohio; 
Mansfield, Ohio; Toledo, Ohio; Hanover, 
Pa.; Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; York, Pa.; 
Richmond, Va. 

The committee also reviewed the re- 
port of activities conducted by twenty- 
eight film exchanges under the direction 
of the Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America. The accomplish- 
ments in fire prevention work by the 
motion picture industry were particular- 
ly outstanding. The St. Louis report re- 
ceived the highest honor, with Cleveland 
a very close second. Buffalo, Chicago, 
Denver, Kansas City, Los Angeles, New 
York City, Oklahoma City, Portland, Salt 
Lake City, San Francisco and Seattle 
were given honorable mention. 
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Limit Of Liability Clauses Are 
Analyzed As To Their Effect 


George Harrington, New York Adjuster, Discusses Exclusion 
Clause, Apportionment and Limit of 
Liability Rule 


Whereas the policy limits of a fire con- 
tract fix the extent of the actual cash 
value, further limits may be endorsed 
upon policies such as excess of loss over 
a certain amount or after other insur- 
ance is exhausted, non-contribution with 
specific insurance, three-fourths value, 
co-insurance and average clauses. George 
Harrington, well-known New York inde- 
pendent adjuster, who is attracting con- 
siderable attention with his lectures be- 
fore the New York Insurance Society on 
the fire insurance policy and its clauses 
and endorsements, recently analyzed the 
limit of liability clauses. The Eastern 
Underwriter reproduces herewith Mr. 
Harrington’s remarks on the exclusion 
clause, apportionment, and the limit of 
liability rule: 

Exclusion clause: Probably no attach- 
ment normally made to policies has more 
varied forms or uses than this, and none 
has approached its glaring injustices 
when improperly used. The indifferent 
and free inclusion of this clause in forms 
and the careless or varied statement of 
its exclusion make its use often a dan- 
ger rather than a protection. The pur- 
pose is to make possible the insuring of 
limited interests, locations or property 
separate and apart from others, or to 
exempt certain subjects from the cover- 
age. 

“Gisele in safes, or foundations, as an 
illustration, may be properly excluded 
from the stock or building coverage. A 
policy insuring the excess of loss over 
a certain amount, or particular articles, 
or floating values or interests, should be 
so restricted as not to contribute with 
other insurance which would cover if no 
such additional insurance had been taken 
out. There are proper uses of exclusion. 
In this territory there are easily some 
twenty different forms of this one 
clause in use but the one most frequent- 
ly met with reads: 

Specific and Blanket Covers 

“This policy does not cover property 
on which there is specific insurance.” No 
general rule of interpretation can be 
made for such a phrase, and whenever 
it has come before our courts the deter- 
mination has necessarily been based on 
the context and the immediate case, 
rather than on the words or their aver- 
age meaning. A “specific” policy is any 
one of some ten different kinds, and too 
it may be specific as to insured, or lo- 
cation, or amount, or item or particular 
articles. The adjective specific has been 
and is used as though it were a noun. 
It is an insurance habit to speak of a 
policy which embraces different classes 
such as stock, machinery, furniture and 
fixtures as “blanket” and one which in- 
sures under separate items as “specific.” 

But any and all of these terms are gen- 
eral—not particular. Dictionaries define 
this word but our usage of it ignores any 
such definition. There is nothing exact, 
definite, explicit or precisely formulated 
in such generic terms. Who shall say 
that a blanket policy is exempt—under 
the above clause—from sharing the loss 
on stock because there is a policy in- 
suring stock only, or which of two poli- 
cies—one individual as to insured but 
floating as to location, and the other 
definite as to location but floating as to 
insured—is the “specific” policy. And 
even worse is the case where the clause 
uses the words “more specifically in- 
sured.” Now we have an adverb in place 
of an adjective and the qualification is 
one of degree. 

Such clauses must be restricted in use 


to specific, definite, particularly de- 
scribed objects or cover. 


Apportionment 


Apportionment is the distribution of 
the ascertained loss among the various 
insurers. It is predicated on the contri- 
bution provisions of the policy, or the 
form or the clause—one or all. If this 
be within the limit of policy liability, it 
is a matter between the policies them- 
selves alone and hence would have no 
part in the discussion of clauses were it 
not for the fact that the reason for its 
annlication and the basis on which it is 
determined is contained in the policy and 
may be stated in the clauses themselves, 
or modified thereby. 

Pro rata liability is stipulated by the 
— to the effect that the liability of 

this policy shall be for no greater pro- 
p°rtion of any loss that the amount in- 
sured bears to the whole insurance. If 
insured has kept his agreement, and he 
himself is not a joint (co) insurer and if 
the policies are all concurrent, then each 
policy shares as its amount is to the 
whole insurance for liability and amount 
of insurance are common factors. If, 
however, the coverage is non-concurrent 
then the questions are not simple and 
distribution may develop as many con- 
flicting methods as there are interests. 
Added provisions conflicting with policy 
conditions prevail over the general terms 
and in such cases the apportionment 
must be upon liability, rather than face, 
limits. 

Where the contracts are not alike in 
their terms there can be no fixed rule 
for their treatment because there is no 
“ommon basis on which to predicate it. 
Under the co- insurance clause (unless an 
apportionment provision be incorporated 
also) the agreement with insured ex- 
tends to a guarantee that a stated amount 
of insurance to value is carried and hav- 
ing done that he is no longer concerned 
save in collecting the full amount of his 
loss, but distribution of that sum amongst 
the various policies is still necessary— 
whether they cover alike or not. As this 
clause refers to aggregate insurance and 
as the sharing of the loss may not be 
pro rata of “the whole insurance” be- 
cause of non-concurrent forms or limit- 
ing clauses in one and not in another we 
are placed in that unfortunate position 
where “no rule of apportionment of uni- 
versal or even general application has 
ever been found,” as W. N. Bament re- 
marked, and we might add never can be 
found. 

Apportionments have been debated by 
lay and legal minds and passed upon by 
courts for more than a century, and 
those cases which have been decided ap- 
pear.to be predicated on particular con- 
sideration of the immediate problem—as 
is proper. It is equally difficult to pre- 
pare a contribution clause which will fit 
all cases. Expansion of business and de- 
velopment of activities increase the di- 
vergence in insurance contracts and like- 
wise render more difficult the problem 
of establishing a basis on which to com- 
pute each company’s share of the loss. 
No common factor can be found in dis- 
similar contracts. Any particular case 
will obviously establish a rule workable 
only in another when the circumstances 
are similar. So we may not expect the 
courts to help us. 


Rules to Cover Contribution 


There is but one provision in the pol- 
icy itself dealing with contribution 
(supra) and the difficulty with that lies 
in determining what is “whole insurance.” 

To meet this situation various so-called 
rules have been promulgated. Those in 
mst general use are the following: 

Simple non-concurrence. Page Rule. 


If the loss be upon one item only, the 
full amount of the blanket policy con- 
tributes with the specific. 

Cromie Rule. If the loss be upon two 
items, where one is covered by a “spe- 
cific” policy and there is a blanket policy 
covering both, the blanket policy pays the 
extraneous item and then contributes in 
remainder. 

(In New Jersey and Connecticut— 
where more than two items are involved 
—the courts have made use of the “Grad- 
ual Reduction” rule (see later), whereas 
in other states the Cromie has been fa- 
vored.) 


Compound Non-concurrence 


Where two or more subjects are in- 
sured under “specific” policies and are 
also embraced in blanket policies the 
solution is more difficult. For this group 
of cases the principal proposed methods 
are: 

Kinnie Rule. Mandatory on the Pa- 
cific Coast, and as stated by company 
agreement, is that “general and specific 
insurance is regarded as co-insurance; 
and general insurance must float over 
and contribute to loss on all subjects 
under its protection, in the proportions 
of the respective losses thereon, until the 
insured is indemnified, or the policy ex- 
hausted.” 

Reading Rule (called also Massachu- 
setts or Blake). Divide the blanket pol- 
icy among the several items proportion- 
ately as the value of each bears to the 
value of all, and these amounts contrib- 
ute with the specific. 

Modified Reading Rule. Divide the 
blanket policy among all classes of prop- 
erty, whether involved in the loss or not, 
so that as far as possible the ratio of 
insurance to value will be the same on 
each class as on all. 

Gradual Reduction Rule. Popular in 
the west. Adopted by Sup. Court of Er- 
rors in Connecticut and by Court of 
Errors and Appeals in N. J. Regarded as 
unsound in principle. Make the blanket 
policy contribute first for its full amount 
on the item of greatest loss, then in re- 
mainder where the loss is next greatest 
and so on. In some places exactly the 
reverse, starting with the smallest loss, 
and, in others an average, or mean of 
both methods is the mode. 

In New York the clause in use is the 





distinguished from Co-insurance—estab- 
lishes, as we have seen, a paying limit 
for each policy independently of any or 
other insurance, and it further contains 
a contribution provision reading “nor for 
more than the proportion which this 
policy bears to the total insurance here- 
on.” So it may be said that in this state 
(or wherever this clause is in use) we 
have a method of apportionment set out 
in the policy itself, and one based on 
individual liability limits. Whether con- 
current or non-concurrent this clause 
does distribute the loss amongst those 
who are to pay it. 
Limit of Liability Rule 

Limit of Liability Rule. As enunciated 
by the committee on losses and adjust- 
ments of the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters, this rule is: 

“The sound value of and loss on prop- 
erty covered by each class or kind of in- 
surance having been determined, first 
find the limit of liability under each class 
or kind of insurance, whether a single 
policy, or group covering concurrently. 
The limit of liability will be the average 


clause limit, except where that limit ex- - 


ceeds either the amount of loss or the 
amount of insurance; whichever is small- 
est is the limit, as it is the greatest 
amount for which the insurance is liable. 
“Next add the limits as above deter- 
mined. If the total exceeds thé whole 
loss, each group will then pay that pro- 
portion of the whole loss which its limit 
bears to sum of all limits. If the sum 
of the limits of liability is less than the 
whole loss it is evident that payment by 
each company must be on the basis of its 
maximum individual limit of liability, on 
the principle that the greatest possible 
collectible loss is due the insured.” 
When policies are subject to average 
the limit of liability rule is the only 
workable method. A forward step was 
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taken by the committee on losses and 
adjustments in January, 1928, when they 
adopted for exclusive use in the New 
York territory limits of liability. This 
was the result of a study of a great 
many cases and was for the further pur- 
pose of uniformity and orderly procedure, 
because on the average all companies 
would fare equally and to avoid any im- 
proper competitive advantage possible 
where a selection may be made of that 
method which favors one over another 
company in particular cases. 


Rule Which is Found Most Workable 


Courts have agreed upon one requisite 
of any method of apportionment: It 
must grant “insured’s protection to the 
full extent of his rights under his poli- 
cies” (Schmaelzle v. L. & L. 75 Conn. 
397). A nataural corollary is that the re- 
sult must be equitable as between in- 
surers. 

These requirements are more fully met 
by the limit of liability rule than by any 
other. Under the average clause all poli- 
cies have at least one common basis—a 
limit of individual independent liability. 
If therefore each policy contributes to- 
wards insured’s indemnification as much 
as it would if it were the only policy, 
until he has been paid his loss, and shares 
proportionately when such limits exceed 
the loss, it seems that the insurance has 
met the full obligation and done so 
equitably. 

Some policies are written subject to 
average, some to co-insurance and others 
carry no clause at all. The one rule 
which comes nearest in principle to uni- 
versal application is the limit of liability, 
and where it fails it certainly is no worse 
than the others. It can be used also to 
grant equity where the policies are writ- 
ten with or without any of these.clauses, 
and under any possible combination. It 
does not attempt to read into the con- 
tract something that is not written there, 
as do the others. It is understandable 
in principle. It never requires involved 
calculation. 





WISCONSIN TO MAKE APPEAL 

Consent to an appeal by the state to 
the United States Supreme Court from 
an injunction restraining Harry Morten- 
sen, insurance commissioner, from en- 
forcing an order revoking the state li- 
cense of the Security of New Haven, was 
granted in federal court at Madison, 
Wis., by Judge F. A. Geiger. The state 
commissioner will submit his appeal to 
the United States circuit court of ap- 
peals at Chicago. Years ago when the 
Security was given authority to operate 
in Wisconsin, it signed an agreement 
never to take any disputed claim of a 
Wisconsin policyholder into federal 
court. When a Beloit grocer claimed a 
loss of $6,000 the company went into 
federal court in the matter. H. J. Mor- 
tensen, state insurance commissioner, or- 
dered the company’s license revoked. 
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Agents’ Views Given 
On Marine Proposals 


FURTHER INROADS OPPOSED 





Producers Not Likely to Agree to Any 
Formula Which Does Not Pro- 
tect Local Agents’ Interests 





The National Association of Insurance 
Agents, the largest organization of local 
agents in this country, is giving close 
consideration to the proposals of marine 
and transportation underwriters for na- 
tion-wide approval by the State Insur- 
ance Departments of a uniform ruling or 
definition of marine writing powers. 
Such a proposal was offered at the re- 
cent meeting in New York of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners by the marine committee which 
worked with Insurance Superintendent 
George S. Van Schaick of New York in 
formulating the marine ruling now in 
effect here. The form proposed for na- 
tion-wide use differs in some respects 
from that finally approved for this state. 

President Charles L. Gandy of the Na- 
tional Association spoke before the com- 
missioners’ meeting in New York and 
asked there be no hasty adoption of the 
marine proposal because the local agents 
of the country wanted first to study it 
closely. That local agents feel that the 
marine men plan further inroads on the 
business now written by agents is evi- 
dent from an article published last Fri- 
day in the American Agency Bulletin, the 
weekly publication of the National As- 
sociation. 

In this article the writer states that 
agents are puzzled by the facility with 
which lines of fire insurance that they 
have written at standard rates and forms 
can be transferred to the marine depart- 
ments of the same companies and written 
through outside brokers without restric- 
tions or regulations. Complaint is also 
made of the alleged “subterfuge through 
which the term ‘transportation’ is made 
to include goods on docks, in storage, in 
warehouse and the like, for an indefinite 
period of time.” Likewise the agent 
wonders at the “covering of goods under 
inland marine through inclusion of the 
term ‘in transit’ when the goods are ac- 
tually not in movement.” 

The agents take favorable note of the 
fact that a special committee of the New 
York City Association of Local Agents 
and several fire insurance organizations 
are formulating objections to the marine 
program. An agent who is said to have 
given years of study to this problem 
sums up the producers’ points of view in 
the American Agency Bulletin. Ex- 
tracts from his statement are given here- 
with: 

“Sections 110 and 150 of the New York 
State Insurance Law grant the power of 
writing inland marine insurance to fire 
insurance companies. Sections 139 to 
141-b, inclusive, deal with the question 
of rates. 

“Tt is mandatory under the New York 
law for both fire and casualty companies 
to file rates on the various classes of 
risks, and there can be no unfair dis- 
crimination. However, under the powers 
of Sections 110 and 150 of the New York 


State law, it is possible for the same 
companies of the rating organization, 
namely, the New York Fire Insurance 
Rating Organization, to issue policies un- 
der marine or inland marine form of con- 
tract at rates less than those filed for the 
same companies for the fire coverage. 

“A chaotic condition is in existence at 
the present time and has been for several 
years, in that the inland marine depart- 
ments of fire companies and the one or 
two marine companies admitted to the 
state of New York have been issuing 
policies under the marine or inland ma- 
rine form of contract, where the risk is 
not exposed to transportation (but in or- 
der to bring it under the form of con- 
tract mentioned) transportation coverage 
has been included—also, other hazards 
have been protected and the rate used 
on such contracts is less than the filed 
rates of both the fire and casualty or- 
ganizations—in some cases the rate used 
was 50% less than the fire insurance rate. 

“As an example of the conditions in the 
Port of New York (warehouses being on 
Staten Island, in New York City, the 
Bronx and Brooklyn), fire underwriters 
received the storage business of im- 
porters and exporters in the years gone 
by, but at the present time the fire un- 
derwriters receive practically no storage 
business, in that this class of business 
has gone, practically in its entirety, to in- 
land marine coverage and, as stated, at 
rates less than the promulgation rates of 
the fire and casualty companies. 


Asks 30-Day Limit 


“It is my opinion that we in the in- 
surance business should not restrain 
commerce and with this thought on this 
class of business, namely, storage busi- 
ness, a limit of ten or not more than 
thirty days should be placed on business 
written under inland marine form of con- 
tracts in the event that such coverage 
is extended to warehouses. If it extends 
beyond the thirty-day period, such in- 
land marine coverage should be cancelled 
and specific coverages for fire and cas- 
ualty should be taken out by the assured. 
If, however, this cannot be accomplished, 
the rates of inland marine insurers on 
the contracts that they issue should not 
be less than the highest hazard protected 
by the contract at locations where such 
contracts cover. 

“There have been cases where manu- 
facturing plants have been covered under 
inland marine form of contracts where 
the hazard of transportation has been in- 
cluded to get the coverage under this 
form of insurance, where such transpor- 
tation hazard is that of taking merchan- 
dise, raw and finished, by wheel-barrow 
or conveyor, from one building to an- 
other in the plant. 

“I might also cite the case of a very 
large concern in one of the western states 
which having secured a marine contract 
covering their raw product from Europe 
brought by steamer to New York put it 
into the warehouse at New York for sev- 
eral months, removed it by railroad to 
their plant in the west, put it into their 
raw product warehouse, moved it from 
raw product warehouse to the plant to 
be put into a finished product and then 
sent it on consignment to various deal- 
ers in the United States. The marine 
contract protected the assured from the 
time the product was shipped in its raw 
state from Europe until the product was 
sold by the dealer to whom it was con- 
signed.” 


National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


F. D. Layton, President 


S. T. Maxwell, Vice-President 


Statement; January 1, 1932 
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VOLUNTARY ADDITIONAL RESERVE FOR SECURITY 


DEPRECIATION 





$47,599,452.91 


$ 5,000,000.00* 
19,391,157.51 


250,000.00 
2,204,119.75 


5,205,428.21 
1,700,000.00* 
10,354,303.40* 
$47,599,452.91 
$17,054,303.40 


DR. C. J. IRVIN RETIRES 


Veteran State Agent at Philadelphia for 
Aetna (Fire); Office to Be Com- 
bined with Baltimore 

The Aetna (Fire) announces the re- 
tirement of Dr. C. J. Irvin, state agent 
in Philadelphia and Philadelphia subur- 
ban territory, to become effective Jan- 
uary 1. Except for a period of three 
years during which he occupied an of- 
ficial position at the home office, then 
to be returned to the field at his own 
request, Dr. Irvin has represented the 
Aetna in Philadelphia for nearly forty 
years. 

The company’s Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia offices will be combined under 
the supervision of State Agent M. B. 
Seymour, formerly of Baltimore, and 
State Agent R. F. Morton, formerly spe- 
cial agent associated with Dr. Irvin. 
Their headquarters will be at 330 Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia. 








VACANT PROPERTY COVERAGE 

Kentucky agents have been making a 
lot of inquiries, and discussing rather 
freely the new Western Insurance Bu- 
reau rule in Kentucky, under which in- 
surance on vacant property is materially 
changed, including business, residence 
and farm property, and under which in- 
surance carried on farm properties is 
reduced one-third during period of va- 
cancy; and one-fourth on other classes, 
under specified conditions. These new 
rules are similar to adoptions in Ohio 
and elsewhere, but are a trifle ambiguous 
and much disliked by the agents. The 
Louisville Board of Fire Underwriters 
has held some special meetings to dis- 
cuss the subject, and had a special com- 
mittee investigating it. Agents in some 
instances feel that the penalty in reduc- 
tion of insurance is too severe. 





NEW INDIAN INSURANCE CO. 

A new national insurance company for 
India is planned. The name will be East- 
ern Federal Union Insurance Co. and the 
capital will amount to six million rupees 
with 20% paid in. So far it is not defi- 
nitely known what branches the company 
will write. Several prominent Mohame- 
tans will be members of the board. This 
is an innovation as so far Mohametans 
could not fill these positions for religious 
reasons, 





FLOOD LIGHT TO AID FIREMEN 
F,. W. Warner, master mechanic of the 
Denver Fire Department, has arranged 
a flood light on its big trucks so that 
the firemen can find the best ways and 
means when the fire is inside and the 
premises dark outside. A demonstration 
was held, the structure five stories in 
height and the results were splendid. 


FRANKFORT INS. DEPARTMENT 


Following the example set by other 
German cities the city of Frankfort on 
the Main has decided to start a special 
insurance department which will be 
headed by prominent insurance men. 





COMPANIES LEAVE MANCHURIA 


Japanese insurance companies have re- 
duced fire insurance premiums in Man- 
churia to such a degree that British com- 
panies have decided to retire from the 
field. The Commercial Union and Gen- 
eral Accident have already closed their 

branch offices. 







Franklin W. Fort 





Established 1847 





F. E. GENDRON, Mgr. 
110 William St. - - New York City 
BEekman 3—6141-2-3 











Fire Reinsurance ‘Treaties 


Baltic Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company (New Jersey) 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 


OCCUPATION CLAUSE DECISION 


In an action on a policy covering some 
old wooden buildings “while occupied for 
rooming house and public garage pur- 
poses,” Nypano Railroad Co. v. National 
Reserve of Illinois, the New York Ap- 
pellate Division holds that it was re- 
versible error for the trial court to de- 
cline to charge that if they found the 
buildings were no longer used as room- 
ing houses, the jury had a right to take 
that into consideration in arriving at 
values and also to consider the uses to 
which the railroad intended to put the 
premises, where the buildings had not 
been occupied for about a month imme- 
diately before the fire, were padlocked 
when the fire occurred and the railroad 
intended to tear them down and use the 
land for railroad purposes. 





ARSON LAW UNCONSTITUTIONAL 

The new Texas law against the crime 
of arson has been held unconstitutional 
and void by the Texas Court of Criminal 
Appeals because of its defective caption. 
The court held that the old arson law 
was still in effect. The new arson law 
was turned down because the caption 
stated that the law changed the defini- 
tion of the offense whereas the law ac- 
tually changed the penalty of two to 
seven years to one to five years. In 
changing the penalty the law went be- 
yond the express limitations of its cap- 
tion. 





HOTEL FIRE RATES IN N. J. 

At a meeting of the executive council 
of the New Jersey Hotel Association, 
held recently in the Hotel Elizabeth- 
Carteret, Elizabeth, Albert T. Bell, chair- 
man of the insurance committee, an- 
nounced that arrangements had _ been 
made with the Schedule Rating Office of 
New Jersey for no increase in premiums 
for frame structure hotels and that there 
would be reductions for new fireproof 
buildings provided the hotels are mem- 
bers of the association. 





AMERICA FORE DIVIDENDS 

The directors of the Continental and 
the Fidelity-Phenix of the America Fore 
companies have declared the regular 


semi-annual dividends of 60 cents a share 
for each company, payable January 10 to 
stockholders of record December 30. 





(Denmark) 


Thomas B. Donaldson 
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Best Wisues for A Prosperous New Year | 


In good times and bad, in prosperity and depression 
alike, this is the season of good-will to all men, the time of 
warmth and giving, — of forgiveness, charity and love. 

There has never been a year when my impulse to wish 
you, from my heart, “A Happy New Year,” was stronger 
than it is today. 

It is appropriate that when we Americans have just con- 
cluded celebrating the two hundreth anniversary of the birth 
of George Washington, to go back in our minds to those days 
of long ago back to the year 1777 at Valley Forge. 

Beset with difficulties, problems and dangers unknown 
to us —inan age when all communication was slow and un- 
certain —when the best laid plans might easily be destroyed 
by chance, the man who was later to be known as “The 
Father of his Country” faced the future with dauntless cour- 
age and iron determination. 


If, in your home and mine, and in the homes of the na- 
tion, the spirit of George Washington be mirrored this year; 
if we can look ahead, as he did with a cheerful and invincible 
optimism, prepared to meet our problems with initiative, and 
to carry out our plans with determination and a complete faith 
in the future; —then, I think, we shall speedily assure for 
ourselves 











“ A Happy and prosperous New Year. ” 
Sincerely yours, 


a 
Chairman of the Boards. 
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DEATH OF C. B. SQUIRE 





Was Prominent Figure in Fire Insur- 
ance Field Years Ago; Known in 
Ohio and New York 


Charles B. Squire, prominent many 
years ago in the fire insurance business 
as an agent and broker, died at his home 
in Wilton, Conn., last Saturday morn- 
ing. He was 75 years of age and had 
been retired from active business since 
about 1913. Born in Akron, O., Mr. 
Squire served for several years in the 
railroad business, having been general 
passenger agent of the Santa Fe and 
the Pennsylvania. In 1887 he became 
a member of the insurance agency of 
Bingham, Douglas & Squire in Cleve- 
land and later was with Squire, Hahn & 
App in the same city. Those were days 
when rate-cutting wars were common 
and the offices with which Mr. Squire 
was connected were said to figure prom- 
inently in the battles for premium in- 
come. Mr. Squire was recognized as an 
insurance man of unusual ability. 

Later Mr. Squire came to New York 
and formed the insurance brokerage firm 
called the Squire Corporation, with of- 
fices on John Street. He controlled 
many large accounts, particularly those 
of railroads and oil companies. The de- 
ceased, who was a thirty-second degree 
Mason, is survived by his widow and two 
sons. Funeral services were held Mon- 
al and interment was at West Orange, 
Bt 





H. G. WHITNEY’S NEW POST 


H. G. Whitney, formerly special agent 
for the Svea and Hudson, is going with 
the Boston and Old Colony companies of 
Boston and also the Camden of New 
Jersey as snecial agent on January 1. He 
will have the New England states as his 
territory, with headquarters in Boston. 
Mr. Whitney has been in the New Eng- 
land field for about fifteen years. He 
started with the Automobile of Hartford 
in eastern Massachusetts and Rhode Isl- 
and. Later he went with the National 
Fire in Maine and New Hampshire and 
in 1931 was appointed special agent of 
the Svea and Hudson, covering all New 
England except Connecticut. The Hud- 
son, it will be recalled, has reinsured its 
business with the Home and will be liqui- 
dated while the Svea is withdrawing from 
the United States after reinsuring its 
risks with the Home also. 


PA. GENERAL AGENCY CLEARS 

Another prominent general agency this 
week has announced that it will clear 
itself of its local agency business. 
Thompson Derr & Bro., Inc., of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. who have conducted a gen- 
eral and local agency in Pennsylvania for 
nearly seventy-five years, will operate 
only as a general agency after January 1. 
F. E. Parkhurst withdraws from the 
agency on January 1 and will take over 
the local agency business. ‘Thompson, 
Derr & Bro. Inc., represent the Han- 
over Fire, Fulton Fire, Scottish Union 
& National, Franklin Fire, Pennsylvania 
Fire, Insurance Co. of North America, 
Farmers of York, Pa., and others. The 
North America and the Farmers will 
have been in the agency seventy-five 
years in 1933, the office having been 
started in 1858. 








TEXAS FIRE RATES REVISED 


Changes in fire insurance rates in 
Texas have gone into effect. Increases 
have been made generally on unprofit- 
able classes and there are some reduc- 
tions in other classes. Insurance Com- 
missioner Raymond S. Mauk does not 
believe that on the basis of the last five 
years’ experiment the present rate 
changes will bring a profitable loss rec- 
ord for the companies. 





G. W. LILLY TO SPEAK HERE 


George W. Lilly, general manager of 
the Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bureau, 
will be the principal speaker at the Janu- 
ary luncheon meeting of the Suburban 
New York Field Club, to be held on 
Tuesday, January 3, at the Elks Club in 
Brooklyn at 12:15 p. m. 








We extend to you the Season’s 


most Hearty Greetings and 


may the New Year bring 
to you a full measure 


of Good Health and 
Prosperity 





NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
HART DARLINGTON, Manager 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 


of New York 


Incorporated 1806 
HART DARLINGTON, President 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
The Oldest New York Insurance Company 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


HART DARLINGTON, Chairman of the Board 
H. L. CALLANAN, President and Genera) Manager 


ln NORWICH UNION there is strength 


COMPANIES 




















Westchester Agents to 
Inspect County Policies 
It is reported that a special com- 
mittee of the Westchester County As- 
sociation of Local Agents, Inc., will 
be allowed to make an inspection of 
the insurance policies covering the 
county property of Westchester 
County, N. Y. The local agents have 
been seeking permission for months 
to view the insurance contracts, there 
having been some belief that part of 
this insurance was not. written 
through regular local agencies in 
Westchester County but was brokered 
through New York City offices. The 
Board of Supervisors, although hold- 
ing that the policies on county build- 
ings are not public documents, has re- 
versed its position of refusing to al- 
low the agents to inspect the insur- 
ance contracts. 
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Cotton Fires 


(Continued from Page 1) 


A total loss occurred with a net loss 
gto underwriters of 642,000 taels. (A tael 
represents a unit of weight in silver and 
‘is worth now about 30 cents in American 
‘money.) The second fire was on Janu- 
ary 24 of this year and cost underwrit- 
ers 218,000 taels. The third and fourth 
fires occurred on April 5 and September 
3 respectively. 

H. Peek, managing partner of the 
Shanghai Insurance Office, commenting 
upon the seriousness and frequency of 
these American cotton fires in the cur- 
rent issue of The China Clipper, has this 
to say: 

View of Underwriter at Shanghai 

“This fourth fire certainly serves to 
emphasize once more the seriousness of 
the fire hazard attaching to the storage 
f American baled cotton, and one may 
























inferior packing of these bales and the 
poor condition in which they reach this 
port. 

“In this particular instance we have 


inforced concrete designed along the very 
ines which the New York underwriters 
would recommend were they asked how 
Shanghai might comply with their re- 
quest that ‘something should be done to 
reduce the fire hazard’ here. Admitted- 
ly it was not sprinklered, but then, in 
‘other parts of the world as well as 
Shanghai, the sprinklered warehouse is 
an exception rather than the rule. Just 
what caused the fire has not been as- 
certained, but since nothing but Ameri- 
‘can cotton was stored in the compart- 
ment-in which the outbreak occurred, it 
cannot be blamed on any other cargo. 

=| “There was nothing wrong with the 
electric light installation to suggest a 
short circuit, and further, the seat of the 
fire being right in the middle of the 
bales rules out this possibility. Sponta- 
neous combustion is, of course, a recog- 
nized hazard with cotton of whatever 
origin. 

“The cargo in the compartment to- 
taled 3,188 bales of various grades, the 
aggregate value being in the neighbor- 
hood of Tls. 550,000. Out of these the 
number actually damaged by fire was 379 
bales, the salvage from which was sub- 
sequently disposed of for approximately 
Tls. 40,000. Over 1,600 bales were water- 
damaged, on which depreciation oi 
around 10% was assessed. As all this 
cotton was insured under marine policies 
the actual loss to underwriters is not 
definitely known, but on the figures 
given it is obvious that it will be at least 
Tls. 55,000 and possibly rather more. 

“Not so very serious perhaps with 2 
comparatively low exchange on America, 
but when added to their share of the 
figures of the three previous fires, mak- 
ing up a total amount which it will take 
the interested underwriters a long time 
to recover out of premiums received on 
cotton from America to Shanghai.” 
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“OLD PHILADELPHIA” 


the first steam fire-engine 
used in Philadelphia was 
built in 1857 at a cost of 
$3500. At its first official 
trial it threw a horizontal 
stream of water 275 feet 
using steam pressure of 
125 pounds which was 
raised from cold water in 
nine minutes. In August, 
1858, the “Philadelphia” 
was sent to Boston for a 
steam fire-engine contest, 
where it won first prize - 
against three competitors. 
S 4/ eR . = This engine, designed by 
re Joseph L. Parry, was paid 


; — | | for by a group of civic- 
to OLD No.! ENGINE. minded contributors. 






































s of 
age 
ed 
tely 
the 
this 
ave ‘Ee L. & L. & G. contributed substantially to the cost of 
yery “Old Philadelphia” as an expression of its interest in the 
ters 
re development of fire-fighting equipment. Since the days of ’49, when this company entered the 
in United States, it has not only identified itself with local enterprise, but has encouraged and aided the 
Just American Agency System in every possible way. This Company was the first foreign fire insurance 
art company to open an office in Philadelphia after the War of 1812. Fowler’s History says, “prestige was 
“the given the agency method by this event.” City by city, state by state, the L. & L. & G. record will 
“the be found similar to its record in Philadelphia—a pioneer of progress and a supporter of the agent. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


150 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: H. W. STEPHENSON, Mer., 
INDEPENDENCE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Subrogation Question 
Tried in Texas Court 

INSURERS’ CONTENTION UPHELD 

Ruled That Subrogation Rights Are Not 


Affected by Fact Insurers Paid 
Amount Not Recoverable 








Maxey, a merchant, carried fire poli- 
cies on his merchandise and other per- 
sonal property with the Bankers’ & Ship- 
pers’ and the Royal. A fire and explo- 


sion occurred, alleged by Maxey and the 
insurance companies to have been caused 
by the Dallas Gas Company in negli- 
gently maintaining defective gas pipes 
about the premises. The insurance com- 
panies paid Maxey the amount claimed 
by him to be due on the policies and 
took subrogation assignments from him 
permitting them to recover from the gas 
company the amount of loss suffered by 
Maxey as the result of the fire and ex- 
plosion to the extent of the payments 
made to him by the insurance compa- 
nies. 

In the action by the insurance com- 
panies and Maxey against the Dallas 
Gas Company in the Texas Courts the 
insurance companies sought to recover 
from the gas company the loss sustained 
by Maxey to the extent of the amount 
paid by them. Maxey sought to recover 
the amount of his loss over and above 
such payments. A jury trial resulted in 
a verdict for the Bankers’ & Shinpers’ 
for $1,467 and the Royal for $3,189, and 
that Maxey take nothing. The gas com- 
pany appealed. 

The trial court did not submit to the 
jury the amount of damages caused by 
the fire, but submitted only the amount 
of loss caused by the explosion. The 
jury found that the loss was caused by 
an explosion, and that the gas company’s 
negligence was responsible therefor. 


Gas Company’s Contention 


The gas company, on appeal, contend- 
ed that, since the policies insured Maxey 
against loss by fire only, the insurance 
companies were entitled to subrogation 
only in the event the loss was caused 
by a fire and were not entitled to sub- 
rogation if the loss was caused by an 
explosion; and that the subsequent as- 
signments by Maxey to the companies 
were intended merely to carry out the 


subrogation agreement as contained in 
the policies, and not to give them a 
greater right than they had under that 
agreement. 

The appellate court, the Texas Court 
of Civil Appeals, did not sustain the con- 
tention. Of course, that court said, if 
Maxey had sued the insurance compa- 
nies for the loss, it would have been nec- 
essary for him to have alleged and 
proven that the loss was caused by fire, 
or, if he had sought to recover for a 
loss caused by aft explosion, it would 
have been necessary for him to have 
alleged and proven that a fire preceded 
and caused the explosion. 

In this case, however, the court did not 
consider that the insurance companies 
in their action against the gas company 
were limited to the cause of action that 
could have been successfully prosecuted 
by Maxey against the insurance compa- 
nies under the policies. Maxey present- 
ed his claims, and asserted that the loss 
came within the terms of the policies. 
The insurers paid the claims. Maxey, 
by accepting payment, impliedly agreed 
that thé claims came within the terms 
of the policies, and that they were claims 
to which the insurance companies be- 
came subrogated upon payment thereof. 
This was a matter that they had the 
right to settle among themselves, and it 
was of no concern to the wrongdoer 
who caused the loss that the insurance 
companies paid a loss which they could 
have defeated in court. 

Moreover, Maxey joined with the in- 
surance companies in the prosecution of 
the action, and permitted them to re- 
cover from the gas company for the loss 
resulting to him. He did not appeal from 
the judgment, and was apparently satis- 
fied therewith. It was of no concern to 
the gas company, the court said, that 
the insurance companies were allowed a 
greater proportion of the recovery than 
was due them so long as the judgment 
was satisfactory to Maxey and the gas 
company was not required to pay more 
than the damage caused by it. 

Judgment for the plaintiffs was af- 
firmed. 





CREDIT RISKS IN ITALY 
The Istituto Nazionale in Rome, the 
Italian government insurance enterprise, 
has decided to write for the two coming 
years reinsurance for export credit in- 
surance, limited, however, to the expor- 
tation of agrarian products. 


REWARD FOR STOLEN CAR 


Alabama Court Holds Finder of Car Is 
Not Entitled to Demand Reward; 
Can Collect Expenses Only 


The Alabama Court of Appeals, in Au- 
tomobile of Hartford v. Kirby, 144 So 
123, holds that when property is stolen 
and is afterwards abandoned by the thief 
at a place unknown to the owner, such 
property is lost within the meaning of 
the Alabama Code of 1923, Section 7992, 
providing: “One who finds a thing lost 
is not bound to take charge of it; but 
if he does so he is thenceforward a de- 
positary for the owner, with the rights 
and obligations of a depositary for hire,” 
and Section 7994, providing: “The finder 
of a thing is entitled to compensation 
for all expenses necessarily incurred by 
him in its preservation, and for any 
other service necessarily performed by 
him about it, and to a reasonable reward 
for keeping it.” 

It was held by the appeal court that 
the finder of the automobile was en- 
titled to a return for storage charges at 
50 cents a day. but that he was not en- 
titled to a reward of $50 on his own say 
so, because he rendered no valuable con- 
sideration entitling him to a reward un- 
der the Alabama laws. 








VIRGINIA STATUTE ATTACKED 


Stock fire companies doing business in 
Virginia are attacking the constitution- 
ality of an act passed at the 1932 session 
of the general assembly levying an as- 
sessment of one-half of 1% on premiums 
derived from protected property to set 
up a pension fund for the benefit of 
members of fire departments. A suit to 
have the act declared null and void has 
been brought in the circuit court of the 
city of Richmond in the name of the 
American of Newark. One of the 
grounds on which the action is based is 
that mutuals are exempted from provi- 
sions of the act. The suit was filed by 
T. Gordon Bohannan, attorney of Peters- 
burg. who is also counsel for the Vir- 
ginia Insurance Rating Bureau. 





AUTOMOBILE DIVIDEND 
The directors of the Automobile of 
Hartford have declared the regular quar- 
terly dividend of 25 cents a share, pay- 
able January 3 to stockholders of rec- 
ord December 17. 
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COMM. KIDD ON BALANCES 


A call to fire and casualty companies 
for lists of agents whose balances are 
overdue on policies written prior to Oc- 
tober has been sent out by Insurance 
Commissioner John C. Kidd of Indiana. 
Commissioner Kidd last year sent a simi- 
lar notice to the companies and said that 
the Indiana Department looked “with ex- 
treme disfavor upon the practice of any 
company extending credit to an agent 
beyond the limit of forty-five days from 
the first day of the month following the 
month in which policies are issued.” 
Those agents whose names appear on the 
delinquent list are subject to losing their 
licenses in the interest of the companies 
and the insuring public according to 
Commissioner Kidd. 





FEWER USED CARS ON HAND 


In attempting to forecast the volume 
of automobile sales next year, it should 
be kept in mind that the used car is 
still the control valve on the new car 
market, says the Standard Statistics Co. 
of New York. When a dealer accepts a 
used car on a new one, he must usually 
take another used car in trade on the 
first used car, and so on. In October of 
this year, for instance, dealers sold more 
than three times as many used cars as 
new cars. Second hand vehicles in the 
higher priced brackets are now moving 
with great difficulty, the best used car 
sales being among those under the $250 
limit. Dealers’ inventories of used auto- 
mobiles are now believed to be at the 
lowest point since 1925, which is one 
constructive factor in the outlook for 
new car sales. 





INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS MEET 

Arthur V. Linde, assistant secretary 
of the Automobile of Hartford, was 
elected president of the Insurance Ac- 
countants Association at the annual 
meeting recently. The other officers 
are: vice-presidents, C. H. Pederson, 
Thames & Mersey, and F. R. Scott, New 
York Underwriters; secretary, Robert C. 
Angus, Northern Assurance. E. P. 
Smith of the Norwich Union Fire and 
C. L. Henry of the Tokio were elected 
members of the executive committee for 
three year terms. 





DEFECTIVE CHIMNEYS 


That in Wisconsin alone an average of 
three buildings burn every day from de- 
fective chimneys, and 40% of all farm 
dwelling fires are caused by defective 
chimneys and flues and the sparks on 
shingle roofs, was pointed out by J. E. 
Kennedy, Deputy Insurance Commission- 
er and deputy state fire marshal of Wis- 
consin in an address over radio station 
WHA of the University of Wisconsin. 





INSURANCE LEGISLATORS 


Twelve members of the Illinois General 
Assembly, three senators and nine rep- 
resentatives, are engaged in the insur- 
ance business, according to E. M. Acker- 
man, secretary and treasurer of the In- 
surance Federation of Illinois. One of 
the new senators, Martin B. Lohmann, 
of Pekin, has an agency representing a 
number of prominent fire and casualty 
companies. John C. Kluczyski of Chi- 
cago, a new house member, is in the in- 
surance and real estate business. 


COMMISSION VIOLATIONS 


The Western Underwriters Associa- 
tion has fined eleven members for com- 
mission violations in Detroit. St. Louis, 
Kansas City and several small places in 
Minnesota. Recently twenty-two mem- 
bers were fined for violations in Mil- 
waukee. The W. U. A. is lending its 
full strength to the elimination of com- 
mission violations in its extensive terri- 
tory. 


DEATH OF JOHN M. PICTON 

Tohn M. Picton, state agent of the 
Snrinefield Fire & Marine in Tennessee, 
died at his home in Nashville recentlv. 
He was 72 years of age and had held his 
present post for the last twenty years. 
He is survived by his widow, two sons 
and three daughters. 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 


’ 








The following experience was actually 
had by an adjuster of the General Ad- 
justment Bureau in central New York, 
now an executive of a company, whose 
home office is on the upper Hudson 
River, not far from Lake George, and 
is vouched for in its essential details by 
the special agent of another company. 
The latter heard it at first hand and told 
me of it during a long social visit one 
evening at Middletown, N. Y., when sev- 
eral of us gathered around the hospitable 
open fireplace at the Mitchell Inn there. 
There was Hinchman of the Adjustment 
Bureau, Jessup of the Agricultural, 
Heney of the Queen and others to con- 
tribute to the very interesting conversa- 
tion and to “swap” stories, ranging from 
the insurance business to politics and 
personal matters and experiences of all 
kinds. 

The story is as follows: 

On arriving at the scene of a farm 
loss, the adjuster inquired as to origin 
of a fire in the barn and was told that 
it had started in the dwelling, which, on 
the face of it, seemed not to make sense. 
“Come to the house,” the claimant stated, 
“and I will explain.” It appeared that 
the claimant or his wife had stationed 
a lamp near or on a table in the kitchen 
and the cat had upset the lamp, set its 
fur on fire and fled to the barn with 
some of its fur still burning. A spark 
from its fur had ignited the barn. The 
adjuster was much puzzled, and thinking 
aloud, stated that he would have killed 
the cat, after all the trouble she caused. 
“That is exactly what we did not do,” 
the claimant stated in reply, and open- 
ing the cellar door, he called the cat, 
which came and exhibited a badly burned 
hide. “We thought you wouldn’t believe 
us, when we told you, and therefore de- 
cided to preserve her as evidence.” 

se 


Advertising Material 

I see so much advertising matter and 
circulars, etc., emanating from company 
head offices, thrown in the waste baskets 
of agents or lying around, gathering dust 
that I have reluctantly come to the con- 
clusion that here is a tremendous waste 
that might be eliminated, especially in 
these times. 

* * 
Foolish Conclusions 

Returning to New York recently on 
the N. Y. Central, a porter asked a pas- 
senger as we were coming into High 
Bridge where he was going. “Why,” the 
seemingly irascible passenger said, “to 
New York, of course,”—adding a few 
remarks about “stupidity,” etc. The por- 
ter took it all admirably, and did not 
pursue the matter further. The passen- 
ger looked at me and other travelers for 
approval, but got none. 

He did not know that there was a stop 
at 125th Street, where many people step 
out, instead of going to the 42nd Street 
Terminal and that the porter simply 
wanted to help him with his baggage at 
once if he were going to get out at 


125th Street. It is thus that some men 
make fools of themselves to the edifica- 
tion of their fellow-travelers. It is a 
common human failing, evidenced by a 
case like this, to jump to foolish con- 
clusions, due to ignorance or rather non- 
knowledge (not to say stupidity) or un- 
willingness to analyze the reasons for a 
question asked. 
* * 

Scrutinizing the Expense Account 

An old joke regarding travelling men’s 
expense accounts was current years ago. 
It was that a salesman placed in his ac- 
count an item, “horse and buggy—$l.” 
Whereupon he received a letter asking, 
“Where is the horse, where is the buggy ? 
We want orders.” Recently I heard this 
in a new version, but based on an actual 
occurrence. An insurance fieldman, trav- 
eling in Manitoba, as I have, hired a dog 
sleigh to take him to a place near Win- 
nipeg. It is quite usual for people “up 
North” to travel in dog-sleighs, affording 
quick and comfortable travel over frozen 
roads and waterways. He sent in his 
expense account charging for “dog 
sleigh” and the home office man, who 
had never traveled where dog-sleighs are 
commonly used as they are in Canada, 
wrote the fieldman about it, asking him 
whether he hired the dog-sleigh to “join 
in a race,” getting this impression, I pre- 
sume, from seeing exhibition dog-sleigh 
races in the movies, and concluding, 
somehow or other that the fieldman was 
having a good time. As a matter of fact 
travelling by dog-sleigh is the only way 
to get around in some sections of Can- 
ada. 

* * x 
High Food Prices in Hotels 

Some hotels have not awakened to the 
fact that after-war profiteering times are 
over. In a prominent hotel in New York 
State I noticed the other day the fol- 
lowing: 

“Apple—15 cents.” 

When you can buy apples in this sec- 
tion three for five, and less, on the 
streets and markets, I wonder how a 
hotel “gets that way.” Even the loyal 
headwaiter smiled when I showed him 
that item, and asked him why, times be- 
ing as they are, the hotel management 
thought they could get away with rob- 
bery like that? 

Another trick is the way some hotels 
serve chicken or turkey. First they build 
a little mound of filling as a base, then 
they put two small slices of white meat 
and a smaller slice of black meat on top 
of that mound, and then they glaze it 
over with a thick gravy and add some 
garnishment. When it reaches you it 
looks good to the eye, but you do not 
go into a dining room to see a pretty 
picture. You want to get real food, and 
when you start in to “dig in” you find 
that for about 75 cents you have ob- 
tained about nothing, net, no discount. 

Therefore I have been telling waiters 
to bring me chicken or turkey without 
stuffing or filling, and without gravy. 


Oo. J. PRIOR. PRESIDENT 
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When it is served that way and you 
show it to the headwaiter, even he is 
ashamed of this form of highway rob- 
bery, and gets you more meat. Try it 
the next time yourself. It works. 


DEATH OF J. T. MERRILL 

A number of fire insurance underwrit- 
ers and adjusters of New Jersey attended 
the funeral services of Jeremiah T. Mer- 
rill held at his late home in Newark, 
N. J., on Saturday, December 24. Mr. 
Merrill, who was 64 years old, was a 
fire insurance adjuster for the Fidelity- 
Phenix for a number of years and was 
well known in the fire insurance field in 
New Jersey and New York. He was one 
of the leaders in the Bible class of the 
Elizabeth Avenue Presbyterian Church 
of Newark and a prominent Mason. He 
is survived by his wife, Mrs. Annie 
Forbes Merrill, two sons, Edward and 
Leonard and one grandchild. 


MAY LEVY ASSESSMENT 

Policyholders of the Farmers South- 
east Insurance Co. of Kentucky, a co- 
operative insurer, are liable to a 10% as- 
sessment as a result of the company 
going into the hands of receivers. The 
company’s affairs have been taken over 
by the Kentucky Insurance Department. 
In addition to the probability of assess- 
ment the policyholders of this co-opera- 
tive will be without the insurance protec- 
tion for which they paid. 


N. Y. CLUB LOSS COMMITTEE 

The Western New York Field Club 
of which William C. Cooper is president, 
has appointed the following loss com- 
mittee: Harold W. Smith, American Cen- 
tral, chairman; Harold Bross, America 
Fore group, and John G. Currie, Cale- 
donian Insurance Co. 


HANOVER FIRE DIVIDEND 
The directors of the Hanover Fire of 














New York have declared a quarterly divi-> 


dend of 40 cents a share payable Janu- 
_ 3 to stockholders of record Decem- 
ber 20. 


DECLARES EXTRA DIVIDEND 
The Equitable Fire of Charleston, S. C., 
has declared the regular semi-annual div- 
idend of 5% and an extra dividend of 
1%, payable January 2. 
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FRANK SEYDEL IN DENVER 


Frank Seydel, formerly assistant gen- 
eral counsel of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters in New York, has re- 
sumed the practice of law in Denver, 
Colo. He has offices at 314 University 
Building. Mr. Seydel was with the Na- 
tional Board more than seven years and 
came to New York from Denver where 
he had been assistant United States at- 
torney. 


AUTO ASS’N MAIL VOTE 

Member companies of the National 
Automobile Underwriters Association 
will vote by mail on the proposal that 
supervision of the adjustment of their 
automobile fire and theft losses on poli- 
cies in Cook County (Chicago), IIl., be 
turned over to the Cook County Loss 
Adjustment Bureau. This bureau already 
has supervision over the adjustment of 
fire losses in the county. 


PATERSON, N. J.. AGENTS ELECT 


S. D. Rumsey has been elected presi- 
dent of the Insurance Agents’ Associa- 
tion of Paterson, N. J. Other officers 
are: vice-president, Charles E. Meek; 
secretary-treasurer, George Clair; assis- 
tant secretary, Joseph D. Birchenough, 
and chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, E. H. Lambert. 


NORTH AMERICA DIVIDEND 

The Insurance Co. of North America 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of 
$1 a share, payable January 16, 1933, to 
stockholders of record December 31, 1932. 
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Wisconsin Dep’t Ends 
Oil Burner Surcharge 


DROP EXTRA RATE OF 3 CENTS 





Fact That a Burner Is Not Approved by 
Laboratories Will Make No 


Difference Now 





All charges in fire insurance rates in 
Wisconsin on account of installation of 
oil burners not tested by the Underwrit- 
ers Laboratories and not bearing their 
label are to be abolished by order of 
Insurance Commissioner Harry J. Mor- 
tensen, issued December 20, and the rat- 
ing schedule so far as it affects unap- 
proved oil burners installed in Wisconsin 
risks has been ordered amended in ac- 
cordance. 

The order followed a hearing on the 
petition of Halverson & Ford, doing 
business at Stoughton, Wis.; Benjamin 
Midgard, whose premises they occupied, 
and the Mallow Oil Heating Co. of Mad- 
ison who manufactured and installed an 
oil burner -which did not bear the label 
of the Underwriters Laboratories, after 
the Fire Insurance Rating Bureau had 
notified Halverson & Ford that as a re- 
sult of such installation the fire insur- 
ance rate would have to be increased by 
a charge of three cents per hundred be- 
cause the burner was not approved by 
the Laboratories. Other charges were 
also imposed for want of meeting cer- 
tain requirements prescribed by the rat- 
ing bureau. 

For the purpose of the case the Com- 
missioner did not concern himself with 
any issue raised in the hearing except 
the three-cent after-charge imposed 
upon the unapproved burner. 

He pointed out in findings of fact in 
the case that regarding approval by the 
Underwriters Laboratories it is conceded 
that the conclusion formed by the labo- 
ratories is only an independent judgment 
and the laboratories neither assume nor 
accept responsibility for the effect of its 
services, its listings or requirements or 
relations between the manufacturer or 
others. 

The fire insurance rating bureau did 
not attempt to defend on the ground 
that the oil burner in question was a 
greater fire hazard than an approved 
burner but rested its defense entirely on 
the ground that it had a right to impose 
an arbitrary charge upon all unapproved 
burners. 





ELECTRIC CURRENT THEFTS 


Officials of the Indiana fire marshal’s 
office have received notification from the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters that 
fire insurance companies will refuse to 
pay losses on buildings or homes where 
the fire is caused by the use of “jumpers” 
on electric meters. The worst spot in 
the state in this respect seems to be 
Gary, Ind., where half a dozen fires in 
the last month have been caused by the 
use of these devices. The fire chief 
there is co-operating with the electric 
company in detecting the places where 
they are used. Several arrests have been 
made for the theft of current. 





CONTROL OF COMPANY SOLD 


The Globe Underwriters Exchange, 
Inc., has sold its controlling interest in 
the Skandinavien Fire & Accident of 
Stockholm to the Thule Life of the same 
city. Control of the Skandinavien was 
secured by the Globe Underwriters Ex- 
change, Inc., three years ago. The sale 
of this stock removes all foreign holdings 
from the portfolio of the Exchange. 
Neither the Skandinavien Fire & Acci- 
dent nor the Thule Life operate in the 
United States. 





LEAVES INSURANCE WORK 


H. Larry Maltick, who has been in the 
fire insurance brokerage business for sev- 
eral years in Bayonne, N. J., has dis- 
posed of his interests and left for his 
home in New Orleans, where he will re- 
main for the winter months. He will 
announce his future plans at a later date. 


A. J. WOLYNSKY’S NEW POST 

A. J. Wolynsky, vice-president of the 
American Asiatic Underwriters at 
Shanghai, China, has resigned that po- 
sition to assume the general manager- 
ship of the International Underwriters, 
Ltd., which company acts as_ general 
managers for the International Assur- 
ance, the last named company was 
formed in 1930. Mr. Wolynsky has been 
with the A. A. U. since 1924 and served 
in Hankow, Mukden and Shanghai. He 
has specialized in marine underwriting. 





BERGEN COUNTY INSURANCE 


Reduction in the valuation of certain 
county buildings located in Bergen 
County, N. J., will be made by a com- 
mittee of the Board of Freeholders in 
order to effect reductions in the fire in- 


surance costs, according to a resolution 
passed by the Bergen County Board of 
Freeholders. It has been pointed out 
that replacement costs of many county 
buildings has dropped below their origi- 
nal cost. 





N. E. EXCHANGE NOMINEES 


Gordon L. Brown, Northern Assur- 
ance; Frank Mills, Travelers Fire, and 
F. F. Porter, Phoenix Assurance, have 
been nominated for the executive com- 
mittee of the New England Insurance 
Exchange. Merrill F. Ramsay of the 
Continental has been named as first 
vice-president for 1933. The elections 
will be held at the annual meeting on 
January 7, 1933. 


DEATH OF M. V. McGILLIARD 

Martin V. McGilliard, for years an 
agent in fire and casualty underwriting 
in Indiana and one of the oldest active 
insurance men in the state, died recently 
at his home in Indianapolis. He was 
90 years old and maintained an active 
interest in business until his last illness. 
He organized the first boys’ club in In- 
dianapolis and helped establish five of 
the city’s Presbyterian churches, one of 
them now perhaps the largest of its de- 
nomination in Indiana. A veteran of the 
civil war, he assisted in forming the 
Grand Army of the Republic and was 
one of the founders of the Knights of 
Pythias Lodge, headquarters of which 
are in Indianapolis. 
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Total Loss Already 
Paid on Dutch Liner 


VALUED AROUND $4,000,000 





British and Dutch Underwriters Had 
Largest Lines on the Pieter Cor- 
neliszoon Hooft 





Only twenty-five days after the out- 
break of the disastrous fire on the big 
Dutch liner Pieter Corneliszoon Hooft 
at Amsterdam, and only seventeen days 
after the extinction of the blaze, London 
underwriters were settling the claim for 
a total loss on this vessel. The liner 
was understood to have been valued for 
insurance at about 7,600,000 florins, which 
is about $4,000,000. The London insur- 
ance market, although large, does not, 
of course, account for the whole of the 
value. 

A substantial line was retained by the 
owners and a considerable amount was 
written in Amsterdam where the 
agencies of British offices are known to 
have participated with Dutch offices in 
the risk. Remittances from London in 
part settlement of the loss were made 
ten days after the extinction of the fire, 
and the final sums are now being for- 
warded. In all, these remittances from 
London amount to slightly over $1,250,- 
000, in addition to which British offices 
that wrote the risk in Amsterdam have 
also been prompt in settlement. 

The cost of this big settlement to the 
London marine market has been sub- 
stantially increased by adverse move- 
ments of exchange during the past few 
weeks, owing to the war debt negotia- 
tions, and the loss ranks among the most 
costly marine casualties of the year. 

Commenting on the disaster, the Lon- 
don “Times” says: 

“The standing of the owners is high, 
and although the destruction of the ves- 
sel ‘through fire in‘ port was scarcely a 
contingency which underwriters would 
have taken into account when they 
wrote the fleet, they recognize that it 
is part of their work to provide against 
the unexpected. The vessel in her dam- 
aged condition was recently sold to a 
firm of shipbreakers at Pernis.” 

The final chapter in this disaster has 
yet to be written, for more recently the 
vessel was again ablaze, another fire hav- 
ing broken out in her gutted interior. 





MARINE LOSSES INCREASE 


Liverpool Report for October Shows Big 
Gain for Vessels of Over 
500 Tons 

Figures prepared by the Liverpool Un- 
derwriters’ Association show that eleven 
vessels of 27,160 tons gross were posted 
in the Loss Book during October as lost. 
These figures compare with eight vessels 
of 12,412 tons so posted in October, 1931, 
and with ten vessels of 12,541 tons gross 
in October, 1930. Only vessels of 500 
tons gross and over are included in the 
returns. 

The ships in October’s total included 
the British steamer Bright Fan of 3,791 
tons gross which foundered after strik- 
ing an iceberg in Hudson Strait on Oc- 
tober 1, and the Italian steamer Monte 
Nevoso of 5,843 tons gross, which was 
wrecked on Haisbro’ Sand on October 14. 

The total number of casualties to mo- 
tor and steam vessels of 500 tons gross 
and over posted in the Loss Book dur- 
ing October was 416. The corresponding 
figure for October, 1931, was 499. For 
October, 1930, the number was 567, and 
for October, 1929, it was as high as 777. 








PACIFIC AMERICAN DIVIDEND 

The Pacific American Fire of Los An- 
geles has declared liquidating dividend 
No. 5 of $3 a share, payable December 1. 
This brings the total paid out by the 
company to $24.40 a share on the 125,000 
shares outstanding. 
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Marine Reactions to 
Increases in Prices 

VIEWS OF LLOYD’S CHAIRMAN 

A. B. Stewart Asks Underwriters to 


Look Ahead When Quoting Hull 
Rates on Renewals Today 








At first sight a rise in the prices of 
commodities would seem to be much in 
the interests of marine underwriters, as 
well as in that of business men gen- 
erally. Yet A. B. Stewart, chairman of 
Lloyd’s Underwriters’ Association, re- 
minded the members at a recent meet- 
ing in London that in the insurance of 
hulls a period of higher prices would 
have certain disadvantages for them, 
since it would mean heavier bills for 
ship repairs. 

The results of the hull risks which 
underwriters now accept may not be 
known for a period of three years, or 
even for four or five years, or still 
longer in certain cases. The cost of ship 
repairs made necessary by various types 
of casualties is an important item in the 
underwriting results and absorbs a sub- 
stantial proportion of the premiums. Con- 
sequently rates based on present costs 
and calculated with the idea of provid- 
ing for a narrow margin of profit might 
produce markedly different results if a 
year or two hence the cost of repairs 
were to rise materially. 

A small claim of 5% might easily be 
converted into a claim of 10%, and a net 
underwriting profit of small amount 
— easily become a considerable net 
oss. 

It would seem that Mr. Stewart’s 
warning of the effects that would be 
produced by an increase in the price 
level was given in order that underwrit- 
ers might be encouraged to look a little 
ahead. In certain respects a rise in 
prices—urgently needed by producers— 
should benefit the insurance world, as it 
would undoubtedly mean a larger volume 
of business, although in marine under- 
writing the size of a premium income is 
far from being the chief factor to be 
considered. 





SALVAGE PIONEER IS DEAD 


The death has occurred at Cleethorpes, 
England, of Commander Geoffrey Uns- 
worth, D.S.O., D.S.C., R.N.R., who gain- 
ed fame for his minesweeping service 
during the war and in the East. He was 
66 years of age. Commander Unsworth 
saved the crew of the Laurentic when 
she was sunk by a German submarine 
off the West Coast of Ireland in 1917, 
and later located the wreck, enabling 
gold bullion valued at $25,000,000 to be 
salved. As recently as July last a gold 
bar worth $125.000 was brought to the 
surface from this wreck. 
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Transportation Insurance 
On A Mutual Basis 


This Company is the largest in the United States writing exclusively Ocean 
Marine, Yacht, Inland Marine and Transportation Insurance on a Mutual Cash 
Participating plan. The profits revert to the assured Policies are non-assessable; 
no policyholder being liable to the Company except for the payment of the 
premium. Its policy offers safe and economical protection. 


Latest Dividend 15% 
: Losses Paid in Excess of $185,000,000 
Dividends of Profit to Policyholders Over $115,000,000 
Inquiries invited direct or through agents or brokers 


Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company 
Chartered 1842 
Home Office: Atlantic Bldg., 49-51 Wall St., New York 
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N. Y. Appellate Division Case On 
Transfer Of Assured’s Interest 


A transportation policy issued to “Col- 
letti Truck Co., Inc., and/or John Colletti 
dba Arizona-California Transportation 
Co. as well in their own name as for 
and in the name and names of all and 
every other person or persons to whom 
the subject matter of this policy does 
may or shall appertain * * * as per form 
attached hereto” did not, the New York 
Appellate Division holds, Genez v. Union 
Marine Ins. Co., 260 N. Y. S. 277, cover 
the loss of goods by fire while loaded 
on a truck and trailer in transit specified 
in a list attached to the policy after a 
corporation had been_ formed by the 
same name, Arizona-California Trans- 
portation, taking over the business. 

The policy was not a standard form 
policy. Marine in character, it was made 
up by attaching to the English Cargo 
form a printed rider headed “Transpor- 
tation Auto Truck Contents.” The rider, 
containing a list of the trucks and trail- 
ers insured, and an endorsement cover- 
ing an extension of liability, named as 
the insured “Colletti Truck Co., Inc., 
and/or John Colletti dba Arizona-Col- 
letti Transp. Co.” wy ; 

The court in its opinion pointed out 
that the Arizona-California Transporta- 
tion Co. mentioned in the policy is not 
the corporation of similar name, but a 
trade-name under which the individual 
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John Colletti was doing business, “dba” 
meaning “doing business as.” 


Policy Considered Restricted 


The corporation, the court said, issued 
the bill of lading and was actually trans- 
porting the goods at the time of the loss. 
The freight bill was issued by the cor- 
poration upon its own printed form. 
While the language of the policy, “as 
well in their own name as for,” found 
in the main form, was equivalent to the 
clause “on account of whom it may con- 
cern,” the policy, read as a whole, was 
held not sufficiently broad to cover the 
corporation. The rider and endorsement 


thereon, the court thought, restricted the | 


form to the parties specifically enumer- 
ated therein; and while such parties 
might have a claim for loss of goods 
shipped through them, such claim could 
not be extended to cover a loss on goods 
shipped through others. 

“The main form stated,” the court said, 
by Judge James O'Malley, “that the cov- 
erage was ‘as per form attached hereto. 
This main form, therefore, must be con- 
strued in the light of the form and en- 
dorsement attached. These covered only 
Colletti Truck Company, Inc., and John 
Colletti, doing business as Arizona- 
California Transportation Co. While the 
corporation has shown an interest in the 
subject-matter of the insurance, the rec- 
ord, we are of opinion, fails to establish 
any intention to cover such corporation. 
Such intention is a prerequisite to any 
recovery by a party not. expressly 
covered by the policy. 

“Besides the facts already appearing 
which tend to negative an intention to 
cover the corporation, it is further to 
be noted that the excess insurance was 
applied for in the name of Colletti Truck 
Company, Inc.” 

Two judges, Finch, P. J., and Merrell 
J., dissented, being of opinion that the 
printed provision of the policy was suf- 
ficiently broad to protect the insured; 
that, the basic form of the policy being 
concededly for the account of whom it 
might concern, the Arizona-California 
Corporation was such a party. 


ROYAL-LIVERPOOL LECTURES 

The Royal-Liverpool group is planning 
to give a series of lectures on automo- 
bile insurance in January at its 150 Wil- 
liam Street home office which will be 
open to metropolitan producers of these 
companies and their friends. J. L. Ear- 
hart, superintendent, automobile depart- 
ment, will be the lecturer. 
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16.8% Comp. Increase 
Granted in Missouri 


HIGHER SCHEDULE REJECTED 





Actual Experience of Companies Was 
Sole Factor m Determining Increase, 
Says Sup’t Thompson 





An average compensation rate increase 
of 16.8% for 1933 has been granted by 
Superintendent of Insurance Joseph B. 
Thompson of Missouri, which, it is ex- 
pected, will be accepted by the sixty 
stock and mutual companies in the Na- 
tional Council on Compensation Insur- 
ance which write this line in the state 
even though they did not receive the ad- 
vance in schedules they had sought. Su- 
perintendent Thompson based his in- 
crease solely on the actual experience of 
the companies, disregarding all other 
rate factors advanced by the carriers 
in support of their application for higher 
schedules. 

The stock carriers in the Council had 
asked for an increase of 31% while the 
mutuals sought a raise of 20%. An ad- 
ditional 10% for “wage factor” due to the 
decrease in premium volume because of 
lower payrolls was also requested as well 
as a 4.3% increase for “contingency fac- 
tor” because of the general depression 
and its effects on the length of individual 
cases of incapacity from injuries. Both 
of these proposals were rejected by Su- 
perintendent Thompson. 

Newspaper Reactions 


That the 16.8% increase did not meet 
with universal ‘approval throughout Mis- 
souri was indicated late last week by 
some of leading newspapers. The St. 
Louis Star and Times, for example, ran 
the following editorial entitled “The 
Compensation Rate Rise”: 

“The average Missouri employer, out- 
side the insurance business, will find it 
hard to understand why State Superin- 
tendent of Insurance Thompson author- 
ized a 16.8% increase in workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance rates, adding $500,000 
to the annual burden of industry at a 
time when industrial activity is at low 
ebb and profits are virtually non-exist- 
ent. The insurance companies may not 
be making money, but neither is anyone 
else. The remedy for that is not raising 
prices but reducing expenses. It is im- 
possible to believe that industrial stagna- 
tion has increased the accident ratio. If 
anything it ought to be the other way. 
Industry in slack times is inclined to 
take fewer chances in plant operation. 

“The workmen’s compensation compa- 
nies asked for a raise of 34% and made 
the usual good batting average by get- 
ting 16%. The fire insurance companies 
bluffed the department and the execu- 
tive for years in a battle for higher rates 
and against a subsequent refund after 
they lost out in the courts, and after 
thousands of dollars of taxpayers’ money 
had been spent for lawyers’ fees and 
gathering evidence. Everything costs less 
but insurance. Making workmen’s com- 
pensation so costly that industry can’t 
bear the load is one way to start a fresh 
demand that the compensation law be 
repealed. The legislature meets in about 
two weeks. Watch for the repercussion.” 


Thompson’s Letter to Council 


In his letter to the National Council 
announcing his ruling on the 1933 rates 
Superintendent Thompson said in part: 

“Since workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance in Missouri is practically compul- 
sory so far as the employer is concerned, 
it is obviously necessary that it have 
complete public confidence. This con- 
fidence, which I believe was once en- 
joyed, is on the verge of dissipation, due, 
in a large measure, to the action of the 
carriers themselves. 

“T refer particularly to the absence of 
agreement on a uniform program. This 


CASUALTY AND SURETY 





Must Deposit $75,000 
To Write P. L. in Fla. 


KNOTT ADVISES COMPANIES 


Order Follows Opinion Given by State 
Attorney General; Auto Cab Mutual 
Indemnity Case Cited 


Companies writing public liability of 
any kind in Florida have been notified 
by W. V. Knott, state insurance commis- 
sioner, that they will hereafter be re- 
quired to make a deposit of $75,000 in 
national or state bonds for the protec- 
tion of Florida policyholders, in keeping 
with a ruling made recently by Cary D. 


Landis, attorney general of the state. In 
his letter to the companies Commissioner 


-Knott says: 


“Under date of December 1, 1932, Cary 
D. Landis, attorney-general of Florida, 
gave this department an opinion, based 
upon a recent opinion of ‘the Supreme 
Court, in case of Union Indemnity vs. 
Knott, as state treasurer (143 So. Rp. 
page 221; on rehearing 143 So. 233), from 


‘which I quote the following: “Upon the 


basis of this authority it seems to be 
the law that before any company can 
engage in this state in writing public lia- 
bility insurance policies, contracts or 
bonds, such company must first deposit 
with you bonds of the United States, or 
bonds of any state of the United States, 
the market value of which amounts to 
$75.000.’ ” 

“In view of the foregoing opinion of 
the attorney-general, based upon the Su- 
preme Court decision cited, it is request- 
ed that no insurance company authorized 
in Florida write any more public liability 
policies, contracts or bonds, covering 
risks in this state, unless and until such 
company shall have deposited with this 
department. for the protection of their 
Florida business, $75,000 (market value) 
in United States bonds or state bonds. 


Kindly acknowledge receipt of this let- ° 


ter advising compliance.” 

The opinion of the attorney-general 
was given in response to an inquiry by 
Commissioner Knott as to whether the 
Auto Cab Mutual Indemnity of New 
York, which he had iust licensed. must 
make the devosit of $75.000. The reauire- 
ment, therefore, is annlicable to mutual 
and stock companies alike. 





disagreement has manifested itself in a 
dispute between the carriers as to what 
constitutes rate adequacy. The programs 
presented have been torn asunder bv the 
arguments of the very carriers who have 
asked this denpartment’s approval and 
have been further complicated by addi- 
tional figures and data which fail to sup- 
port the original rate proposals. 

“T believe the experience increase is 
necessary to produce adequate and rea- 
sonable rates and therefore approve the 
increase in Missouri of 168% and dis- 
apnrove all additional rate factors.” 

Missouri has about 747 classifications 
under workmen’s compensation and it 
will be necessary to prepare new rate 
schedules for all of them. These new 
schedules when finally worked out will 
then be submitted to the Missouri In- 
surance Department for final approval. 
While the average increase will be 16.8% 
the raise will not be uniform throughout 
the 747 classifications. In some there 
will be a much greater increase than in 
others. In some instances the 1933 rates 
will be practically the same as have pre- 
vailed this year. 





RAISE CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 

The Yorkshire Indemnity, casualty 
mate of the Yorkshire Insurance Co., 
this week increased its capital by 
$150.000. bringing it up to $750,000, and 
added $350,000 to surplus. 
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Va. Corporation Commission Extends 

Temporary Fidelity-Surety Rates to 

Mar. 31; Investigating Complaints 

The inquiry by the Virginia state cor- 
poration commission into fidelity, surety, 
guaranty and indemnity rates in that 
state, scheduled to begin December 22, 
has gone over until February 27. In the 
meantime the schedule of rates approved 
last July for temporary application until 
December 31 will continue in effect until 
March 31, 1933. 

The commission is now investigating 
charges made that prevailing rates on 
bank fidelity and county treasurers 
bonds are excessive. In connection with 
the latter situation an order has been 
entered by the commission, after con- 
ferring with interested parties including 
Martin W. Lewis, assistant manager, 
Towner Rating Bureau, to this effect: 

That if and when a bond covering 
county treasurers written prior to July 
15, 1932, shall be voluntarily cancelled by 
the surety, any bond rewritten by the 
same or any other company upon the 
same risk shall take a rate similar to 
that charged upon the cancelled instru- 
ment. 

When the temporary schedule was ap- 
proved last July an increase of approx- 
imately 100% was made in the rates for 
county treasurers’ bonds due to heavy 
losses incurred by the companies result- 
ing from defalcations by such officials. 
Since that time considerable improve- 
ment has been made in the situation, T. 
Coleman Andrews, state auditor of pub- 
lic accounts, told the commission. For 
this reason he believed that the rates in 
the new schedule were too high and un- 
reasonable. 





PROTEST MOVE IN OHIO 


A committee of fifty representatives of 
Ohio industry and business has present- 
ed a resolution to Governor George 
White in opposition to a state system 
of unemployment insurance. Such a sys- 
tem was recommended recently to the 
Governor by a special commission ap- 
pointed by him at the legislature’s direc- 
tion, 





REINSTATES REWARD OFFER 


Following a conference with insurance 
officials the Kentucky Bankers Associa- 
tion has decided to reinstate its offer of 
a reward for the capture and conviction 
of bank-robbers but to cut the reward 
from $750 to $500. The reward offer was 
withdrawn December 10 because it was 
understood, of the high insurance rates, 
but, it was said, a favorable agreement 
was reached with insurance officials. 





DECLARES 20% DIVIDEND 
A dividend of 20% payable on all poli- 
cies expiring in January, has been de- 
clared by the American Mutual Liability. 
This is the company’s 533rd consecutive 
dividend. 





Gen’! Surety Seeks Dep’t 
Approval on Liquidation 


The General Surety Co., which an- 
nounced its retirement from further 
underwriting on December 31, 1930, 
and which has since been running off 
its lines, requested the approval of the 
New York Insurance Department this 
week for the liquidation of the bal- 
ance of its liabilities for the purpose 
of dissolution. 

The company’s retirement from the 
active field two years ago, it was 
learned from official sources, has en- 
abled it to reduce its premium re- 
serves to $32,351 of which $6,101 rep- 
resents general lines and $25,250 se- 
cured guarantees having from five to 
seven years to run. Its loss reserves, 
including claims incurred but not re- 
ported, are now less than $6,500. 

The proposed application for volun- 
tary liquidation and dissolution has 
already received the approval of the 
General Surety’s board of directors. 
Upon final disposal of all outstanding 
guarantees the corporation will be 
liquidated for the benefit of its stock- 
holders. 











BRITAIN’S NO CLAIM BONUSES 


Motor Trade There Feels They Sixould 
Be Extended Under New Auto Rate 
Schedule; Reasons Why 
The revised automobile insurance rates 
in Great Britain, which became effective 
December 1, have resulted in new pros- 
pectuses being issued by various com- 
panies among them being the big Gen- 
eral Assurance Co., the no-claim bonus 
list of which provides for 10% on the 
first renewal, 15% on the second, 20% on 
the third and 25% on the fourth. There 

the inducements stop. ; 

It is contended by the motor trade 
that there is no reason why the list 
should not be extended so that a motor- 
ist who paid his premiums for, say, eight 
years, without having made a claim 
should not have a 50% _ reduction. 
The trade is also curious to know why 
the progressive bonus scheme does not 
apply to motorcycles, as, even admitting 
the fact that claims made by motor- 
cyclists justify the increase in premium 
rates, it argues that there is no reason 
why a rider should be deprived of no- 
claim bonuses, after the first 10% re- 
duction. ‘a : 

The effect of the revisions is to make 
insurance cheaper for careful motorists 
but not for careful motorcyclists. The 
case for the offices is that it was already 
too cheap for the latter. 








W. C. GARRISON TO RETIRE 
W. C. Garrison, chairman of the board 
of the Federal Trust Co. of Newark and 
treasurer of the Commercial Casualty for 
many years, will retire from active busi- 
ness on January 1. 
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No. 12—Talking and Learning 
To Talk 


Every executive should be able to talk. 
Indeed, every business man should in 
some degree possess this ability and es- 
pecially those engaged in the insurance 
business. The secrets of speech-making 
or oratory, as it used to be called, are 
comparatively simple. Notwithstanding, 
it must be admitted that few men can 
“talk.” A combination of circumstances 
is producing an improvement in this re- 
spect. During the Victorian era when 
talking perhaps was more nearly con- 
fined to after dinner speaking and parlia- 
mentary debate than now, the “I had not 
expected to be called upon” speaker who, 
when he got started, had no terminal 
facilities, was a terrible bore. The world 
war with its Liberty Loan campaigns, 
and the growth of luncheon clubs, to- 
gether with the development of organ- 
ized industry and high pressure sales 
methods, have created a demand for 
ready and competent speakers, which has 
resulted in developing a large number 
of men who are really excellent. I should 
not overlook the radio. The broadcasting 
of addresses, listened to by millions, has 
placed a pressure upon the speaker be- 
fore the microphone which is certainly 
calculated to have a beneficial effect upon 
his preparation, his English, his voice, in 
fact, upon his whole performance. 


“Be Yourself,” Not An Imitator 


There is an old rule which contains a 
world of wisdom. “Stand up so that you 
can be seen; speak up so that you can 
be heard; shut up before the audience 
gets tired of you.” Talking is like golf. 
It requires practice, practice, practice. 
But like golf, too, it is well to take some 
lessons in order to start right and not 
acquire bad habits which must later be 
corrected. I would recommend, there- 
fore, that anyone desiring to talk accept- 
ably take lessons in the art from some 
competent instructor, of which there are 
many. There are a lot of simple funda- 
mentals and primary rules which one 
may learn from an instructor and which 
will be of enormous advantage. After 
that, it is a matter of natural ability plus 
practice. 

It is not faults that kill a talk, it is 
lack of virtues. Assuming that you will 
never talk unless you have something 
to say, something that won’t stay unsaid 
(and I beg of you that you will follow 
this rule), that you will speak up so that 
you can be heard as well as possible, and 
that you will stop when you are through, 
then let me urge that you be natural, 
and that you be not afraid. Above all 
things else, be natural. Don’t try to imi- 
tate someone else. Don’t try to talk as 
vou may think an orator should talk. 
The people are listening to you, not to 
your imitation of another. In the slang 
of the day, “Be yourself,” or you won't 
be anybody. 


Getting Across to the Audience 


You will find that the beginning and 
the ending of a speech are of the great- 
est importance, the beginning possibly 


more so than the ending because just as 
you look at a.person on first meeting 
him and take in his general appearance, 
his clothes, his bearing, in the first two 
or three seconds, so the audience will be 
forming an impression of you from your 
first words and during the first few mo- 
ments. An audience is either with you 
or it is not. You either get it across 
during the first few minutes or you don’t 
get it across at all. When the audience 
is with you and you feel it, then it is 
comparatively easy. When the audience 
is against you—and you can also feel 
that—vou will have a hard time. 


No speaker, upon going before an au- 
dience, knows what its psychology will 
be. Whether it is a familiar audience 
or a strange audience, you never know 
how it will be feeling that day. Some- 
times an audience will be so responsive 
that there will be laughter and applause 
every time you stop for breath, whether 
you say anything good or amusing or 
whether you do not; and sometimes you 
will have to lift your audience “by the 
boot-straps,” to use an ancient term, and 
give them everything you have without 
being able to get a smile or even an in- 
terested look. 


The end of a talk should be climactic 
and arresting, if possible. If you haven’t 
a climax, or can’t devise one, don’t talk. 
If the beginning and ending are good, 
it doesn’t matter so much what you say 
along in the middle of the speech: it 
will still be a good speech. Of course, 
if it is good all through, that is, if the 
audience thinks it is good all through, 
then vou will exnerience one of the pleas- 
ant thrills of life. 


Effective Beginning Important 


In opening a talk something striking 
is always good. For instance, during the 
world war, Count Tolstoi, the younger, 
came to the United States. He spoke 
at the Boston City Club at a luncheon 
in his honor. The Count, a burly Rus- 
sian, at that time with a long black 
beard, commenced slowly and impress- 
ively in this way: “My friends, it is 
very difficult to be the son of a great 
father.” That statement instantly ar- 
rested the attention of everyone. It was 
a most effective beginning. 


I recall an experience of my own. It 
was before a large gathering of insur- 
ance men. It was a salesman’s talk. I 
commenced in salesman’s language with 
the statement—not original, by the way— 
that although Admiral Lord Nelson had, 
at the battle of Trafalgar, twenty-eight 
shins of the line, that historic battle was 
really won with three shins—Seamanship, 
Marksmanship and Leadership. I pro- 
nounced Trafalgar in the preferred man- 
ner. according to Webster’s International 
Dictionary, with the accent on the last 
syllable. and not in the way customary 
in England. with the accent on the sec- 
ond svllable. In America we are accus- 
tomed to hear the English pronuncia- 
tion and everyone in the audience 
thought that IT had made a mistake: This 
beginning riveted their attention unde- 
viatingly upon this speech, and it was 


an outstanding success. Today, more 
than ten years afterwards, men who were 
there frequently speak to me about it. 


When Quick Thinking Was Needed 


In public speaking the most unexpect- 
ed situations will arise, often requiring 
very quick thinking. During the world 
war, soon after I returned from my visit 
to France, I was assigned one evening for 
a Liberty Loan talk in a small town in 
the south. The hall was packed. The 
people had come in from all around, some 
from as far away as forty miles. The 
chairman was a local banker who had 
been furnished with some information 
about me by the Treasury Department. 


When the time came to open the meet- 
ing he arose and stated to the audience 
that the speaker of the evening, sent to 
them by Washington, was a Yankee from 
New England, but that before they list- 
ened to the Yankee he wished to an- 
nounce that Colonel Johnson of Ala- 
bama, late of the Confederate Army, who 
was making his annual visit to his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. So-and-So, was present. He 
therefore proposed that in honor of Col. 
Johnson they give the Rebel Yell. This 
was done with the greatest enthusiasm. 
After that the chairman proceeded to in- 
troduce the Yankee. 

A nice situation! Something had to 
be done about it. I jumped up, walked 
rapidly to the very edge of the platform 
and said, “Ladies and gentlemen, you 
can’t scare me with the Rebel Yell be- 
cause twenty years ago tonight I was a 
captain on the staff of Major General 
Fitzhugh Lee.” The audience let out a 
roar of delight. The chairman proposed 
another Rebel Yell in my honor, and I 
never talked to a more friendly crowd. 


Don’t Read Speeches 


Now as to the mechanics of speech- 
making. Shall you read your speech? 
Shall you memorize it? Shall you use 
notes? Or shall you just talk? Well, 
don’t read it. Someone may sometime 
have read a speech that was accounted 
good but I don’t remember ever hearing 
one. If you could read a speech without 
the audience knowing it, it might be all 
right, but that calls for the acme of 
skill. Nothing will kill your speech like 
reading it. 


Shall you memorize it? That is a safe 


. thing to do if it is an important speech, 


but it must be memorized perfectly. Most 
of the great speeches of history have 
been memorized and many of the great- 
est orators of all time have adopted this 
méthod. Great orators such as Daniel 
Webster and Disraeli memorized their 
speeches. Webster and Disraeli would 
spend weeks or months in preparing and 
memorizing an important speech and it 
is upon these memorized speeches that 
their great fame rests. 

One of. Disraeli’s early and greatest 
speeches, one that established his repu- 
tation beyond assail, was a speech to the 
English Parliament, every word of which 
was memorized, and which was delivered 
without notes. How careful he was in 
its preparation may be seen from a let- 
ter to his wife under date of February 
21, 1842: “I went through my whole 
speech this morning without reference 
to a single paper, so completely was I 
master of its details. It took me three 
hours—an awful period; but I fear I can- 
not retrench it, at least materially. The 
details are so numerous, so varied and 
so rich.” The speech was not delivered 
until three weeks later. On March 9 he 
wrote concerning it: “The affair last 
night realized all my hopes; the success 
was complete and brilliant.” 


How to Use Notes 


Most speakers, however, use notes. 
They are all right if brief, but extended 
notes are a quicksand for the unwary. 
Extended notes are half way between a 
written speech and an extemporaneous 
speech and a speaker using them is like- 
ly to find himself between the devil and 
the deep sea. It is safe to say that his 
speech will be a poor one unless the notes 
be merely memoranda accompanying a 
memorized speech, to which he may re- 
fer if some untoward circumstance should 
throw him off his poise. 

Last winter I heard one of the most 





Final Chapter of “Reminiscences” 


With this chapter on “Talking and 
Learning to Talk” Major Howard A 
Giddings concludes his interesting se- 
ries of “Reminiscences of a Busy 
Forty-four Years” which started in 
The Eastern Underwriter more than 
a year ago and have aroused much 
favorable comment. 











famous’ statesmen and_ experienced 
speakers now living deliver an address 
in Carnegie Hall in New York. I sat in 
a box where I could see the speaker 
clearly. He had on the reading desk a 
little box of cards upon which I presume 
the speech was written at length. He 
talked apparently, and I believe actual- 
ly, extemporaneously; _ nevertheless, 
throughout the talk he _ continually 
turned down the little cards. 


I was surprised to see so accomplished 
a speaker do this. It detracted from the 
effectiveness of his speech, as he was 
necessarily tied pretty much to one po- 
sition, and it hampered freedom of ap- 
pearance. He stood almost entirely in 
one spot and used very few gestures, oc- 
casionally taking hold of the lapels of 
his coat with both hands. I am sure that 
he did not need the notes and if he had 
had none no doubt he would have walked 
about the platform more and would have 
appeared at much greater ease and would 
have seemed in closer sympathy with the 
audience. 


To talk entirely without notes, how- 
ever, is a natural gift which it takes 
years of practice to develop to perfec- 
tion. Few people can extemporize con- 
spicuously well, although many accom- 
plished speakers make their notes very 
brief and often prepare them only a few 
moments before they commence to speak. 
I sat next to Calvin Coolidge once, at 
the head table at a dinner in Ford Hall, 
Boston. He was then Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts. During .the course of the 
dinner, he talked with me and with his 
neighbor on his other side about various 
things and from time to time made notes 
on his menu—notes for the speech that 
he was to make as Governor of Massa- 
chusetts following the dinner. When the 
meeting broke up he left his menu card. 
Perhaps I had a presentiment of his fu- 
ture greatness because I picked it up 
and have it still. 


Mastering Self-Consciousness 


What to do with your hands is some- 
thing which will trouble you very much 
at first and it will continue to trouble 
you. Possibly the best way at the start 
is to clasp them behind you or to hold 
an envelope or roll of paper in one hand 
and let the other hang. This trouble 
with the hands is a form of self-con- 
sciousness which afflicts even the most 
experienced orators. As I have said, one 
of the most gifted and experienced 
speakers in the world, before a great 
audience in Carnegie Hall, repeatedly 
grasped the lapels of his coat with both 
hands, something that the instructors 
would tell you should never be done. 

In an informal talk it may be permis- 
sible for you to put your hands in your 
pockets until you get over the self-con- 
scious stage, but that is permissible only 
in very informal talks. If you stand back 
of a reading desk you may take hold of 
the desk with both hands, and get along 
comfortably. But it impairs the effect 
of the talk to stand still in one position. 
Personally I prefer to walk about a great 
deal while making an address. It re- 
lieves the nervous tension, makes a 
speaker appear at ease, brings him close 
to first one part of the audience and 
then another. It is a rather friendly pro- 
cedure, especially if the speaker comes 
up to the front of the platform. 


After you get along and lose yourself 
in your subject, you will be all right as 
to the standing still, the walking about, 
or where to put your hands. You should 
never be disturbed about this because, as 
I have said, even the most experience: 
orators are troubled in this way. I re- 
call hearing at the Boston City Club a 
man who is one of the greatest living 
authors, one of the most accomplished 
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lecturers, one of the most dramatic and 
fascinating speakers to whom I have ever 
listened. When introduced, upon that 
occasion, he grasped his left hand with 
his right, commenced to bend back the 
fingers, twist his hands and squirm al- 
most like a contortionist, at the same 
time distorting his face. He couldn’t get 
started in his talk and presented a truly 
pitiful sight. I sympathized with him 
so much that I felt greatly distressed 
myself. - Then suddenly he got started, 
entirely forgot himself, and gave one of 
the most brilliant, fascinating, perfect 
exhibitions of public speaking to which 
| have ever listened, displaying the 
greatest ease and charm of manner. 


The Story of the $7 Necktie 


There is one thing that will help self- 
consciousness on the part of the speaker 
and that is good clothes. When on the 
platform, if one feels that he is irre- 
proachably turned out, it helps him enor- 
mously. There is the story of the necktie, 
which I have used so often and which 
has helped so many budding orators and 
ambitious youths. A young man, a clerk 
receiving a moderate salary, went into 
a shop to purchase a necktie. He had in 
mind a 50 cent or 75 cent tie. The sales- 
man showed him those but also showed 
him more expensive ones and particular- 
ly a very fine tie priced at $7. 


The young man almost fainted at the 
idea of spending $7 for a necktie but 
the salesman pointed out the beneficial 
effect in the way of confidence and self- 
esteem upon one purchasing a $7 tie. 
He said to the young man, “Wearing this 
tie you will feel that no one in the world 
has a better one; that no better tie can 
be purchased; that anyone seeing it will 
recognize it as a superior one. It is 
worth the price for the mental effect 
alone.” Finally the young man was per- 
suaded to buy it. 


He was interested in a boys’ religious 
or educational class and was to give a 
talk to the boys that evening, so he 
thought he would try out the $7 tie. He 
wore it and when he came to make the 
talk, he recalled what the salesman had 
said, and he thought: “Let all comers 
look at this necktie that I am wearing. 
This is a $7 tie. No one could wear a 
better tie than this.” And enjoying this 
feeling, he launched into an enthusiastic, 
animated and inspiring talk; in fact, a 
better one than he had ever given before 
in his life. 

Now it happened that a rich and pow- 
erful man in the business world, who 
was interested in this boys’ class, had 
dropped in, and he listened to this talk 
from the rear of the room. After the 
meeting was over he sought out the 
young man and asked him to call at his 
office the next day. The young man, as 
I have said, was a clerk receiving per- 
haps $1,400 a year. When he called the 
next day the man said: “I heard your 
talk last night and was greatly impressed 
with your enthusiasm, your earnestness, 
with the way in which you threw your- 
self into the subject, and I think I could 
use you in my organization. I would be 
glad to start you at $5,000 a year.” 


Some Do’s and Some Don’t’s 


There are quite a few do’s and don’t’s 
in connection with this matter of talk- 
ing. Change the pitch of your voice, 
vary your rate of speaking, and pause 
before and after important ideas. Among 
the “do nots” do not tell a lot of old 
stories, and be careful about those you 
think are new. Because you have just 
heard a story is no proof that it is new; 
and never, never tell a story that is off 
color. If you wish to brighten up the 
talk with a few anecdotes, a good way 
is to tell some which contain jokes on 
yourself. Just tell the truth, in a natu- 
ral manner. You will accomplish two 
purposes. If they are good jokes on 
yourself, you will make the audience 
laugh and you will also inform it that 
you are not an egoist or too “up stage, 
and this last is quite an advantage. 

Not long ago at the fiftieth anniver- 
sary dinner of the Authors Club in New 
York I heard Professor William Lyon 
Phelps of Yale University, author, orator 


and lecturer on literature, begin a talk 
in this way. He said: 

Whenever I make an after-dinner speech, I 
make four speeches at the same time, not one of 
which has any relation to the other three. The 
first is the speech that I have carefully prepared 
to deliver this evening. It is an excellent speech, 
but it is not the one you are hearing. The 
second speech is the worst of the four; that is 
the one I am actually making. The third speech 
is the most brilliant of the four. It is full of 
wit and charm—it is the speech I make on my 
way home from the banquet. The fourth speech 
has also no relation to any of the other three, 
and that is the one that the newspapers print 
the next morning. 


Your audience is very likely to respond 
to your mood, and if you appear to be 
human they will appreciate it. 


Colorado “Wild Flower” Talk Makes 
Hit 

My company held an agents’ conven- 
tion at Colorado Springs several years 
ago. There were present several hun- 
dred delegates, many of them accompa- 
nied by their wives. A_ considerable 
number had never been to Colorado be- 
fore or ever seen the Rocky Mountains. 
It so happened that it fell to me to make 
the opening talk at that convention. Now, 
it should be understood that my appear- 
ance is, shall I say, rather austere, dis- 
tinctive, perhaps—not distinguished, but 
distinctive. As the wife of one delegate 
told me, when she looked at that horse- 
shoe of vice-presidents on the stage she 
thought as she looked at me, “I wonder 
who that snooty old Englishman is?” 

Well, when I began to talk, I presumed 
on account of my love of Colorado and 
my seventeen previous visits to that 
state to introduce Colorado to the dele- 
gates, so to speak, and to tell them about 
its climate, its sunshine, its minerals, its 
six hundred varieties of wild flowers, 
many of them strange to lower altitudes. 
I told how that morning on the golf links 
in the rough alongside the first hole I 
had picked ten different kinds of wild 
flowers, including two varieties. of ‘cacti. 
I suggested that they pick these Colora- 
do wild flowers, press them between the 
pages of magazines until dry, and I told 
them how to later mount them in scrap 
books where the flowers would remain 
in good condition, and most of them 
retain their colors, for many years. 

The effect of this upon the audience 
was striking. It appeared that those who 
knew me were as surprised as those who 
did not know me. Wild flowers! Me! 
The snooty old Englishman collecting 
wild flowers! That beginning made that 
speech one of the most effective that I 
ever delivered. 


Speaking Under Difficulties 

I have spoken of the unexpected situa- 
tions in which every speaker from time 
to time finds himself, sometimes embar- 
rassing, sometimes tragic and sometimes 
amusing. While I was on tour during 
the Fourth Liberty Loan campaign in 
1918 I was scheduled to speak in a small 
town in the Eleventh Federal Reserve 
District. I was to speak at the Flag 
Pole at 3 p. m. but at that hour there 
was a sand storm in progress. The 
mayor of the town was running the af- 
fair and I asked him if we could not 
hold the meeting at some place other 
than the Flag Pole because there was 
not a soul in sight, any more than there 
would be in a blizzard. He said: “Why, 
yes, we could have it in the movie house.” 
I asked him how we would notify the 
public of the change in location and he 
said: “Leave it to me.” 

So we adjourned to the movie house, 
in front of which he stood, on the curb- 
stone, while he shouted through the 
storm, up and down the street, for the 
people to come there instead of going to 
the Flag Pole. 

In a short time an astonishing number 
of people appeared, two or three hun- 
dred, I should say. It then appeared that 
the lights on the stage were out of com- 
mission. The mayor and I came on the 
stage through the fly, he wearing his 
sombrero, and both of us partly in the 
dark. Without removing his hat he said: 
“Ladies and gentlemen, we have with us 
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ILLINOIS CHANGE DISCUSSED 





Occupational Disease Provision May Be 
Enacted; H. H. Rolfe Reviews 
Possible Forms 
The occupational disease situation in 
linois, where some change is likely to 
be made soon, was discussed by H. H. 
Rolfe, Chicago claims attorney for the 
Globe Indemnity, at the monthly meet- 
ing of the Casualty Field Club of 

Chicago. 

There are several proposals to amend 
the Illinois Workmen’s Compensation 
Act at the next session of the legisla- 
ture to include occupational disease. At 
present many “ambulance chasing” law- 
yers seem to have shifted their activi- 
ties from automobile cases to occupa- 
tional disease. The Illinois law does not 
include occupational disease, which is 
covered under another statute as a sort 
of factory act, under which certain dis- 
eases are compensable if they are sud- 
denly manifested. Verdicts against the 
employer can frequently be obtained for 
negligence. 

The amendment favored by Mr. Rolfe 
is modeled after the New York law, and 
includes only true occupational diseases 
suchas anthrax arising from work with 
hides. The compensation companies 
would then insure against this hazard. 
A proposal to extend the compensation 
act so as to include all occupational dis- 
eases was said to extend beyond the 
limits of compensation insurance into the 
health insurance field. 


LIQUIDATION CLAIM ALLOWED 


Bank May Set Off Amount Due on 
Surety Bond, New York Appellate Di- 
vision Rules in Equitable Case 
A liability under a surety bond which 
did not occur until after the surety com- 
pany had gone into liquidation, but 
which occurred before the date set by 
the liquidating surety company may 
be set off against a claim of the surety 
company, the New York Appellate Di- 
vision has held in an a¢tion by the Su- 
perintendent of Insurance as liquidator 
of the Equitable Casualty & Surety v. 
Pennsylvania Exchange Bank, 160 New 

York Supplement 37. 

A bond for $50,000 to secure payment 
of a note to the bank had been issued 
by the Equitable. The surety company 
was placed in liquidation on December 
31, 1930. The bond became a liability 
when the note was not paid on January 
12, 1931. The liquidation order provided 
that such rights and liabilities be fixed 
as of January 15, although other liabili- 
ties were fixed at the liquidation date. 
Therefore this claim was proper to be 
set off. 





LICENSE REVOKED 


Superintendent of Insurance George S. 
Van Schaick has revoked the licenses of 
Frank P. Danzilio of St. George, N. Y. 
Danzilio, who was licensed as an agent 
of a fire, three casualty and five life 
insurance companies, was charged with 
untrustworthiness, within the meaning of 
the Insurance Law. 
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Oil Painting of Carl M. Hansen presented to his wife at party in their honor. 





complete sales 
cooperation 


complete sales cooperation 
Continental facilities em- 
brace more than the usual 
service to field men. 


A broad range of modern 
coverages enables all agents 
to service practically every 
need. 


Supporting this salable 
merchandise is the per- 
sonal cooperation of de- 
partment heads, the sea- 
soned advice of experi- 
enced executives, practical 
sales help and profitable, 
proven, effective, advertis- 
ing assistance. 


Continental sales coopera- 
tion, like Continental 
DURABILITY, is complete. 
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January has been designated as “Han- 
sen Month” by producers of the Inde- 
pendence Indemnity Underwriters in 
honor of Carl M. Hansen, president of 
the International Reinsurance Corp. A 
four-way contest is being held in which 
Independence general agents, branch of- 
fice men, special and state agents as well 
as forgery agents of the General Indem- 
nity of Rochester, one of the Hansen 
companies, will compete for production 
honors, 

On Wednesday, December 21, a Christ- 
mas party and reception to Mr. and Mrs. 
Hansen was given at the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford in Philadelphia, at which an oil por- 
trait of Mr. Hansen was presented to his 
wife, and a diamond-set platinum watch 
to Mr. Hansen. The home office staff 
took half a day off for the occasion. Ed- 
win Gissing, the assistant vice-president, 
performed the role of Santa Claus and 
made the presentation of the full length 
portrait by Miss Violet Oakley. Oddly 
enough the Hansen children in Califor- 
nia, not knowing of Mr. Hansen’s por- 
trait, had one- painted of their mother. 

On behalf of the general agents of the 
company Briggs A. Hoffmann of St. Louis 
presented Mr. Hansen with the platinum 
watch, set with sixty-eight diamonds. 
Engraved on the case are a facsimile of 
Mr. Hansen’s signature and the names 
of the fourteen donors. A luncheon fol- 
lowed the presentation ceremonies. 

The speakers at the affair were Wil- 
lard L. Case, president of the Independ- 
ence, and E. C. Stokes, former governor 
of New Jersey, both of whom spoke in 
praise of Mr. and Mrs. Hansen. 





MARKHAM HOLD-UP VICTIM 

George D. Markham, president of W. 
H. Markham & Co. of St. Louis and who 
has been a leader in affairs of the Nn 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
for many years, was held up and robbed 
of $80 by two bandits on Christmas Da) 
in the vestibule of his home. The roh 
bers escaped before members of th: 
Markham family were aware of thi 
theft. 

GREENWICH BOARD OFFICERS 

L. F. Whelan has been re-elected 
president of the Greenwich (Conn.) lo- 
cal board. Other officers are: vice-presi 
dent. C. J. Wold; secretary-treasurer, T 
J. Glines; executive committee, A. M 
Boles, Old Greenwich: C. W. Carvette 
and E. L. Tracy, Cos Cob; C. E. Dayton 
and G. H. Dug, Greenwich. 


VISITING NEW YORK 
Harold L. Peck, Salt Lake City gen 
eral agent of the Fidelity & Casualt; 
whose agency is fifty years old, was 4 
visitor in New York Citv this week. 
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On the Production “Firing Line” 








How Agents Can Build Up Volume 


Of Fiduciary and Insolvency Bonds 


By J. Merrill Boyd, 
Bonding Superintendent, Employers’ Liability 


A number of good suggestions to aid 
the agent in the solicitation of fiduciary 
and insolvency bonds are made by J. Mer- 
rill Boyd, bonding department superin- 
tendent, Employers’ Liability, in the cur- 
rent Pioneer. Inasmuch as attorneys con- 
trol most of this type of business Mr. 
Boyd presents the most effective ways in 
which producers can cultivate their ac- 
quaintance. His article follows: 


Fiduciary and insolvency bonds are 
written on behalf of receivers and liqui- 
dators of national banks, receivers and 
liquidators of state banks, receivers in 


state courts and federal courts except in 
proceedings under the federal bankruptcy 
act, assignees or trustes for the benefit 
of creditors under state laws, masters, 
referees, trustees or commissioners for 
the sale of real estate or other property, 
receivers in bankruptcy and trustees in 
bankruptcy. 

The demand for these bonds is created 
by law as the need for them springs from 
statutory requirements. To the agent in- 
tent upon developing a satisfactory vol- 
ume of this class of business three fun- 
damental principles must be observed: 


Fundamental Principles 


1. He must know and must cultivate 
the sources of the business. 

2. He must know thoroughly the re- 
quirements of the business. 

3. He must give satisfying service 
when such bonds are required. 

So far as the first requirement is con- 
cerned the agent will, for the most part, 
secure the business through his acquaint- 
ance with lawyers, clerks of courts, and 
referees in bankruptcy. If he has any 
doubt as to the names of the attorneys 
handling the business, it will be in order 
for him to examine the records of the 
clerks of courts from time to time. 

Incidentally it behooves him to become 
acquainted with the clerks of courts who 
are in charge of such records. 

Having in mind the names of the at- 
torneys controlling most of the business 
it is the duty of the agent trying to de- 
velop these lines to become acquainted 
with as many of these attorneys as pos- 
sible. He may find that the older attor- 
neys in the community are tied up to 
other companies but it is possible to 
make the acquaintance of the younger 
attorneys with the thought in mind that 
these young attorneys will in due season 
write more and more of their business. 


Contact Referees in Bankruptcy 


The agent should likewise get in con- 
tact with the referee in bankruptcy in 
his district, inasmuch as this referee ap- 
points receivers and trustees in bank- 
ruptcy and so is in a position, if he so 
desires, to turn considerable business to 
the agent. 

If he receives an order for any of these 
bonds, the agent should have full infor- 
mation concerning the requirements of 
such bonds in order to take care of them 
properly. He should have in his posses- 
sion specimen copies of all forms of 
bonds which he may be called upon to 
write. The attorney is a busy man and 





ENTERS INSURANCE IN BOSTON 
Robert W. Wilson, son of Charles H. 
Wilson, prominent New England insur- 
ance figure, has become a broker asso- 
clated with the agency of O’Brion, Rus- 
sell & Co., of Boston. His father was 
lor many years with Robert A. Boit & 
Co. now Boit, Dalton & Church. 


ordinarily does not carry in his files 
blank forms of bonds which may be re- 
quired and, therefore, it is necessary 
that the agent should be able to furnish 
thece forms at a moment’s notice. 

Again the agent must give prompt and 
accurate service when these bonds are 
required. In most cases time is the es- 
sence of the matter. Unless the agent 
is, therefore, equipped to execute the 
bonds at once he will soon lose the busi- 
ness. 

The careful reading of local newspa- 
pers will acquaint the agent with pros- 
pects for these classes of bonds and will 
suggest leads for developing the business. 


FIANCE UPHELD AS “WIFE” 





Intention Was to Marry Soon After 
Accident Policy Was Issued; 
Policy Not Voided 

Designation of a fiance as “wife” and 
beneficiary is not fraud and does not 
void an accident policy, it has been held 
in Michigan by Judge L. D. Verdier of 
Kent County. The case was Mrs. Alice 
Schaefer v. the Peninsular Casualty. 
Mrs. Schaefer was awarded a judgment 
of $15,430 which was the principal sum 
of a policy on Earl E. Leonard plus in- 
terest. 

Leonard and Mrs. Schaefer had been 
childhood sweethearts, but were sepa- 
rated by the World War. When Leon- 
ard returned she had married some one 
else. Later Mrs. Schaefer sought a di- 
vorce in order to marry Leonard, but his 
death occurred before she had obtained 
a final decree. f ; 

In taking out the accident policy 
Leonard was shown to have named Mrs. 
Schaefer as his wife in the belief that 
they would soon be married, and the 
policy would have to be changed if made 
out otherwise. The court held that a 
woman engaged to a man has an insur- 
able interest in his life, and there was 
no evidence of intention to deceive. 





Broadens Auto Coverage 


The General Accident, Fire & Life 
Assurance Corp., London, is now pre- 
pared to extend its private automo- 
bile policies to provide compensation 
for loss or injury sustained by the 
assured through attacks of highway 
bandits. 

The benefits payable by the corpo- 
ration include £500 in the event of 
death within one calendar month of 
the attack, or £5 ($25) per week, for 
total disablement up to 26 weeks. The 
age limits for these benefits are’ not 
under 16 and not over 65. In the case 
of robbery cash would be recovered 
for an amount not exceeding, £50 
($250) and personal effects up to the 
same amount. 

Annual rates of premium range 
from 7s. 6d. ($1.80) for the compensa- 
tion of the proposer only to £1 5s. 
($6.08) for the compensation of the 
proposer and three other _ specified 
members of his family. 











RELICENSED IN KENTUCKY 
The Mid-West Insurance Co. of In- 
dianapolis, specializing on automobile in- 
surance, has been relicensed in Ken- 
tucky. The company withdrew from the 
stite October 8&8. 








41 N 
O FEATURE of a surety or insurance contract 


should be so compelling to the buyer as the charac- 


ter of the company back of it. 


“According to Webster's definition, the character 
of a firm is its individuality, ‘especially as dis- 
tinguished by moral excellence.’ The character of 
@ company should transcend cost and other fleeting 
persuasions offered by those not possessing it. 


“Character is all embracing. It is only gained by a 


gently. 


high sense of integrity and a full knowledge of how 
to perform efficiently, sympathetically and intelli- 


“The FaD is a company of character. It distinguishes 
the agent representing it. It affords us a sense of 
pride and assurance in offering its contracts.// 


UF Harnin, hy 


Spratlin, Harrington & Thomas, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Revised Comp. Rates 
Being Filed by Board 


SENIOR ADVISES COMPANIES 





Governing Committee Votes to Abide by 
Van Schaick Decision for 3.6% Ad- 


vance; Using Dep’t Formula 





Acting quickly upon the decision of 
Superintendent of Insurance George S. 
Van Schaick that compensation rates in 
New York State be increased by 3.6% 
effective January 1, 1933, the governing 
committee of the Compensation Insur- 
ance Rating Board of New York has 
voted to abide by this decision and has 
instructed Leon S. Senior, the board’s 
general manager, to file a revised sched- 
ule of rates with the New York Depart- 
ment calculated in accordance with the 
formula suggested in the Superintend- 
ent’s ruling. : 

Accordingly, General Manager Senior 
in a letter to the companies this week 
advised that the revised rates will be 
based on pure premiums selected by the 
board and derived from Schedule Z for 
policy years 1925-1929 inclusive. He fur- 
ther explained: “Such rates will be con- 
strued as excluding coverage for dam- 
age suits under paragraph one (b) of 
the policy, due to occupational diseases. 
Coverage for occupational diseases under 
this paragraph will be provided by spe- 
cial endorsement and subject to a special 
charge in accordance with a schedule 
now in the course of preparation.” Other 
details of the rate revision, together with 
any changes in classifications and rules, 
are to be made known shortly. 


The Superintendent’s Findings 


In the meantime considerable study, 
both by company executives, and super- 
visory officials of other states, is being 
given to the findings contained in the 
Superintendent’s decision. Because of the 
wide interest in this situation they are 
given as follows practically in full: 

1. The use of classified data for the 
years 1925 to 1929 inclusive appears rea- 
sonable. 

2. The factor of 1.218 applied to pre- 
miums of policy year 1930 for the pur- 
pose of converting the premium data of 
that year to present rate levels, appears 
proper. 

3. The development of paid losses for 
policy year 1930 to an ultimate basis by 
factors reflecting developments of pre- 
vious policy years cannot be justified ex- 
cept upon the theory that loss reserves 
now carried are inadequate. The devel- 
opment basis furthermore ignores the 
interest increment in reserves for long 
term benefits and the influences of lump- 
sum awards made and paid which dis- 
turb the reliability of development ra- 
tios. This basis is not approved and the 
incurred loss ratios for policy year 1930 
as reported with actual developments to 
June 30, 1932, producing a loss ratio on 
the present rate level, of .565, must be 
used, 

4. The factor for medical trend as- 
sumes a continuation of an_ indicated 
adverse trend of costs for medical treat- 
ment of injured workmen. The reasons 
most commonly given in explanation of 
these rising costs are the increased use 
of X-ray and Physio-therapy and in- 
creased charges for hospital treatment. 
The evidence submitted in connection 
with this subject is insufficient to war- 
rant a finding that medical costs will 
continue to rise beyond those indicated 
in the latest available statistics covering 





SAFETY 





SIDELIGHTS 


a common problem 


Percy H. Goodwin, past president of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents cites Safety as one of the works which 
local boards, and agents and brokers’ associations should prose- 
cute through the promotion of public speaking by their mem- 
bers. The thought is a wise one, for certainly the group is able 
to perform such service with more facility than the individual 


agent working alone. 


We hope that agents and brokers everywhere will take up 
leadership in this important function and persuade their fellow- 


workers of its worthiness. 


All alike will benefit. 


Great American 


Audemnify Company 








the costs of policy year 1930, which ratio 
is .161. In this connection the Superin- 
tendent said: 
Responsibility of Carriers 

“Insurance carriers have a responsibil- 
ity to exercise utmost diligence in keep- 
ing these costs within reasonable bounds 
At the same time a high grade of medical 
treatment is imperative not only to carry 
out the spirit of the compensation law 


but for the ultimate best interests of the 
insurance carriers. The financial interest 
of any insurance carrier in compensation 
cases lies in the prompt recovery and re- 
habilitation of the injured employe. Any 
tendency in medical or surgical treatment 
such as delays in treatment, improper 
medical services, undue contesting of 
claims, pettiness of procedure or unsym- 
pathetic handling of tragic occurrences 








CASUALTY & SURETY 
EXCESS COVERS 
REINSURANCE 





THE 
EXCESS 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


JAMES GIBBS, President 








Executive Offices: 
10 CEDAR STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
NEW YORK 
Telephone: BEekman 3-0890 








United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
with which is affiliated 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corp. 
Home Offices: Baltimore, Md. 








prolong periods of disability, hinder re- 
covery and add to the ultimate medical 
cost and loss ratio. The same is true 
of needless and unfounded litigation in- 
volving an increase in medical expenses, 
the payment of fraudulent and collusive 
claims, the padding of medical treatment 
and fee-splitting. 

“The report which the medical sub- 
committee of the Governor’s committee 
recently made on “The Medical Treat- 
ment of Compensation Cases” is in cer- 
tain particulars an informative picture of 
tendencies the improvement of which 
will be helpful to insurance carriers in 
the handling of medical costs. It is im- 
perative that there be an extension of 
the principles of co-operation with em- 
ployers and employes in the administra- 
tion of medical treatment to the end that 
there be increased efficiency, less waste 
and an ultimate saving.” 

5. The emergency factor of 4.3% as 
calculated in the board filing is similar 
to that allowed in the last revision of 
rates to provide for reductions in wage 
levels, the progressive mechanization of 
industry and other influences of an in- 
tangible character which have tended in 
recent years to render scientifically ex- 
act rates inadequate when given prac- 
tical application. Provision for such a 
factor shall be made hereinafter in this 
decision. 

Occupational Diseases 

6. The increase of approximately 1% 
to provide for trend in occupational dis- 
eases and the tendency to diagnose as 
such, ailments not so treated in the past, 
has not been supported by evidence suffi- 
cient to warrant the application of this 
increase. There is coupled with the in- 
crease, however, an agreement to enlarge 
the insurance coverage so that in the 
event employes bring action for occupa- 
tional disease against an employer, the 
insurance carrier will pay such losses as 
are sustained by the employer without 
regard as to whether the cases are com- 
pensable under the workmen’s compensa- 
tion law. It is therefore held that the 
schedule of charges filed for such broad- 
ened coverage may be applied in such 
cases where the assured desires specific 
extension of the insurance coverage in 
the manner described. 

The request of the stock companies 
for a loading of 10% in recognition of 
the effect of current wage levels in re- 
ducing premiums beyond the consequent 
reduction in benefits, contemplates a 
wage level during the coming year which 
will be 15% below that prevailing in the 
1930 and 1931 periods. That wage levels 
have been reduced on the average to the 
extent of 15% from the average for the 
years 1930 and 1931 is indicated by sta- 
tistical reports studied. That benefits to 
injured workmen do not reduce in direct 
ratio with reduced wages is a fact. In 
the establishment of rate levels hereto- 
fore specific recognition has rarely been 
given to the effect of wage levels be- 
cause of the uncertainty of their dura- 
tion. The emergency factor approved in 
connection with the last revision in rates, 
however, included consideration of wage 
level influences. 

It is therefore held that there shall be 
allowed a factor of 10% to be applied in 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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Our ears are 
to the ground 


How do these men who are selling accident 
insurance, sell it? What do they say to over- 
come the objection “I can’t afford it.”? How 
do they bring out the need for a guaranteed 
income in the event of disability? You can’t 
find answers to these questions originat- 
ing in any Home Office. But we have our 
ears to the ground. ...The men on the firing 
line have beensayingthingsand we've been 
listening. What did they say? You'll find it 
in the current issue of The Employers’ 
Pioneer. There are other articles concerning 
the new personal accident policies of The 
Employers’ Group. There’s a bit of the 
Christmas Spirit in it too, with colored illus- 
trations that we'll bet dollars to doughnuts 
the folks at home will like to see. ... 
TheEmployers’ Pioneeristhe monthly 
houseorganofTheEmployers’ Group. 
We will be glad to place your name 
on the mailing list at absolutely no 








cost to you. We will be glad to send 
you back copies, as long as they last, con- 
cerning bonding, steam boiler, collections 
and other kindred subjects....Our ears 
are to the ground. We learn that there are 
still several agents who have been fatten- 
ing their purses to the bulging point by an 
intelligent drive for personal accident busi- 
ness. How do they do it? Read The Em- 
ployers’ Pioneer. . . . Just write the Publicity 
Department, 110 Milk Street, Boston. 
We wish you a Merry Christmas in the cur- 
rent issue. We'll make use of the few re- 
maining lines in this advertisement to 
wish you a Happy and Prosperous New 
Year. 


THE EMPLOYERS’ GROUP 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corpora- 
tion, Lid...... The Employers’ Fire Insurance 
Company... . American Employers’ Insur- 
ance Company, 110 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Central Index Bureau 
Being Opened in N. Y. 


TO CHECK FRAUDULENT CLAIMS 





Temporary Quarters at No. 1 Park Ave.; 
Major Wm. P..Cavanaugh in 
Charge of Work 





The Central Index Bureau, which will 
act as a clearing house for casualty fraud 
information in New York, New Jersey 
and Connecticut, will begin operations 
Tuesday in temporary quarters at No. 1 
Park Avenue, New York City, where is 
located the National Bureau of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters, sponsor of the 
Index Bureau. Major William P. Cav- 
anaugh, claims manager of the National 
Bureau, will also supervise the work of 
the Index Bureau. 

It is hoped that the new organization 
will protect companies against falsified 
or exaggerated injuries; from the con- 
tinual use of chronic or natural dis- 
abilities as bases for liability claims, and 
to prevent unscrupulous doctors and law- 
yers from capitalizing on liability insur- 
ance. This is to be accomplished by 
checking any new claim against past 
claims. 

Every liability insurance claim present- 
ed to twenty-eight co-operating stock 
casualty insurance companies in Greater 
New York, New Jersey and Connecticut 
will pass through the Central Index Bu- 
reau for filing. Such facts as the name 
of the claimant, his address, nature of 
his injury, his doctor, his lawyer, and 
other pertinent information will be 
checked. Where duplications appear, 
where doctors or lawyers seem to be 
questionably active in furthering liabil- 
ity insurance claims, or where other sus- 
picious indications arise, the companies 
will investigate further. 

The Central Index Bureau is equipped 
to handle more than a million claims a 
year, and it is expected that at least 
300,000 cards will be filed during the first 
six months of operation. After that, it 
is estimated, the filings will range 
from 35,000 to 50,000 per month. 

Major Cavanaugh has prepared a sys- 
tem for filing cards whereby physical 
labor will be greatly reduced, space saved 
and efficiency gained. The plan is to use 
a camera newly developed for such pur- 
poses to photograph the master card sent 
in by the companies and make miniatures 
for cross filing. 

Such index bureaus have been found 
valuable in other localities. The appre- 
hension recently of a gang of thirty- 
three false claimants in Portland, Ore., 
was brought about by the Pacific Coast 
Index Bureau. The St. Louis and Cleve- 
land Bureaus have also been successful, 
the St. Louis Bureau exposing many 
crooked lawyers. 





PARTY TO 60 POOR CHILDREN 


The girl employes of Hare & Chase, 
Philadelphia agency, gave a Christmas 
party last week to sixty poor children at 
which Jack Payne, member of the firm 
and president of the Philadelphia agents’ 
association, played the part of Santa 
Claus. 

Every January the girls in the agency 
assess each employe and member of the 
firm a certain weekly sum and in De- 
cember the girls figure out the number 
of children they can take care of. A list 
is then secured from the Salvation Army 
and the children are given clothing, food 
and toys at the Christmas party. 





SAFETY CONGRESS PLANS 


Local casualty insurance inspectors will 
actively solicit industrial concerns in 
New York to have representatives at the 
Greater New York Safety Congress to be 
held at the Hotel Pennsylvania March 
1 and 2, it was decided at a meeting of 
safety engineers of various New York 
insurance offices last week. Wesley M. 
Graff, director of the safety engineering 
division of the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty~-&--Surety’ Underwriters, presided 
at the meeting. 


Infra-Red Rays and Selinium Bridges May 
Help Prevent Auto Accidents in Great Britain 


Infra-red rays and selinium cells, two 
scientific laboratory inventions now com- 
ing into practical use, will be of great 
aid to automobile safety and of value to 
insurance companies if experiments being 
worked out in England prove satisfac- 
tory. The British Transport Ministry is 
making the tests. One device to be used 
to prevent night accidents at lonely road 
crossings depends upon the principle of 
the “selinium bridge” being sensitive to 
the invisible infra-red rays. This device, 
incidentally, was originally a burglar 
alarm. It operates in this fashion: 

The beam from the headlights of a 
car which is approaching a cross-road 
interrupt a beam of infra-red light pass- 
ing across the road ahead of the car. 
This interruption automatically lights a 
“vehicle approaching” sign, which faces 
any traffic that is nearing the crossing 
from the side road. If the side-road 
traffic operates the device a similar sign 
warns main-road traffic. Thus, it is 
claimed, night motoring will be made 
much safer. 

The inventor of this device is investi- 
gating the possibility of solving the head- 
light dazzle problem. The basis on 
which he is working is that when the 
headlights of the approaching cars focus 


on each other, short, invisible “rays” in- 
side the headlamps will be interrupted 
and bring into action automatic “dim- 
ming.” The drivers would then be re- 
lieved of the responsibility of dimming 
—it would be done automatically. 


Operates Lights Quarter-Mile Away 


A demonstration has just been given 
of another use of the selenium bridge— 
as a floodlight. It took place at “The 
Bull,” an old Kentish inn. The building 
after dark was in comparative darkness 
but the headlights of an oncoming car, 
even at a distance of a quarter of a mile, 
were sufficient to operate a control which 
caused powerful lights to be switched on. 
It was arranged that the lights remained 
on for twenty seconds and were then 
automatically extinguished until the pass- 
ing of another car. After extensive tests 
it was found that there was a saving 
of electric current up to 70% over the 
usual method of persistent floodlighting. 

The selenium bridge has been called 
the “mechanical eye” because it is at 
least 100 times more sensitive than the 
human eye and it can detect changes in 
light intensity that would otherwise pass 
unnoticed. Another new use for the 
bridge is in detecting fires at sea. 





Compensation Rates 


(Continued from Page 36) 


the calculation of the rate level in the 
present revision. This factor is believed 
adequate to provide for all of the vari- 
ous influences, both tangible and intan- 
gible, which have resulted in scientifical- 
ly calculated rates of recent years prov- 
ing inadequate on practical application. 
Rigid Economies Urged 

8. The final premiums shall be arrived 
at on the basis of an allowable loss ra- 
tio of .60. The drastic economies already 
evidenced in reports recently submitted 
to this department can and must be vig- 
orously continued for all classes of ex- 
pense. As the expenses of company 
management and administration may be 
reduced to reflect a lower ratio to the 
premium dollar than heretofore, the ex- 
penses applying to acquisition and field 
supervision cost can undoubtedly be re- 
duced. 

Companies should direct attention to 
the propriety of the payment of com- 
missions which contemplate the writing 
and underwriting of compensation poli- 
cies by agents and field representatives 
who, by reason of a company’s desire for 
close supervision, do not in fact perform 
such functions. There should also be a 
study of the propriety of affording agents 
and brokers space and accommodations 
at the expense of the company at its 
home office, branch offices or general 
agencies. 

There should further be a complete 
elimination of frivolous controversy and 
litigation over the merit of compensation 
awards. This is not only highly expen- 
sive in itself but prolongs periods of dis- 
ability and leads at times to mental con- 
ditions that are highly expensive and 
generally unfortunate and unjust. 

It would appear that if all appropriate 
economies are rigidly applied, the load- 
ing of 40% for expenses shall prove more 
than adequate and make available addi- 
tional sums to supplement loss reserves 
which, according to the application of 
the companies for the present rate in- 
crease, necessitate larger revenues than 
are granted in this decision. 

Rejects 12%% Di t Proposal 

The proposal of the stock carriers 
that a discount of 12%% be allowed on 
premiums exceeding $1,000, to be offset 
by reductions in commissions and the 
allocation of lesser expense loadings gen- 
erally to the premiums on such risks, 
has been studied from the standpoint of 
both law and merit. Section 141 of the 
New York insurance law provides in part 
as follows: 





“Nor shall any such rating organization or any 


person, association or corporation authorized to 


transact the business of insurance within this 
state, fix or make any rate or schedule of rates 
or charge a rate which discriminates unfairly 
between risks within this state of essentially the 
same hazards.” 


= 
The rate making procedure now in 
effect recognizes and provides for dis- 
tinction in hazards between large and 
small risks through (a) experience rating 
plans; (b) schedule rating plans; (c) 
minimum premiums including loss con- 
stants. It would appear that the only 
provision in the insurance law which per- 
mits recognition of the varying expenses 
involved in writing small risks as com- 
pared with those for large risks, is the 
following provision contained in section 
141 of the Insurance Law: 


“But nothing herein shall prevent any insurer 
fixing or charging for any policy a reasonable 
minimum premium in accordance with the es- 
tablished rules of the rating organization.” 


It has been urged by the proponents 
of this plan of graduated rates, that dis- 
tinctions in expense are equivalent to dif- 
ferences in hazard. It does not appear 
that this agrees with the legislative con- 
cept of unfair discrimination or a rea- 
sonable construction of the law. 

In conclusion Superintendent Van 
Schaick said: “In view of the foregoing, 
the new rates for workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance on the classified revision 
may be filed with this department to 
take effect on new and renewal business 
attaching on and after January 1, 1933, 
at a level of 3.6% higher than that pre- 
vailing in the present rates, and the fil- 
ings now before the Department from 
the Compensation Insurance Rating 
Board and the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters, are re- 
jected.” 


TO FINISH N. J. JOB 
Due to the appointment of a receiver 
for the Daniel McGrath Co. of Hacken- 
sack, N. J., a large contracting firm, the 
Glens Falls Indemnity will complete the 
heating and ventilation installation in 
Bergen County’s million dollar admini- 





stration building, now under construction ° 


in Hackensack. The board of freehold- 
ers last week accepted the offer of the 
indemnity company to complete the job, 
inasmuch as it issued the surety bond 
posted by the bankrupt contractors. 


GOGGLES SAVE $8,000 
Four pairs of goggles saved the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania $8,000 in 
compensation, according to Secretary of 
Highways Sam Lewis, who has placed 
the glasses on exhibition in Harrisburg. 





‘The lenses have been shattered in road 


construction accidents. The goggles cost 
sixty cents each. 


' 


Major Giddings 


(Continued from Page 33) 


today,” then turning to me, in a hoarse 
whisper: “What did you say your name 
is?” I told him. He turned to the au- 
dience and shouted, “Major Gibbons, who 
will talk to you.” (Hoarse whisper, 
“What are you going to talk about ?”) 
Again to the audience, “About the Lib- 
erty Loan and where he has been and 
what he has done.” He then joined the 
audience and with them listened to a 
voice out of the darkness. 


High Value Placed on Enthusiasm 


Sincerity, earnestness, enthusiasm— 
they are invaluable. Your audience will 
be sensitive as to your sincerity. And 
never talk down to the audience. Not 
long ago I heard an insurance man talk 
to a large gathering of his fellows, a 
gathering of thoroughly experienced so- 
licitors in which every part of the coun- 
try was represented. He is a most bril- 
liant and successful salesman, knew his 
subject thoroughly but made the mistake 
in describing his methods commenc- 
ing with the fundamentals, the a-b-c- of 
solicitation. He talked down to his audi- 
ence, and notwithstanding the importance 
and value of what he said they all felt 
insulted, and he was. bitterly criticized. 

Last spring I went out to Indiana to 
talk to the senior class of the engineer- 
ing school at Purdue University. It was 
a talk about insurance, one in a series 
by business and professional men. I was 
very nicely treated. The dean gave a 
dinner in my honor, during which he 
asked me what quality I consider the 
most important to a young man in 
achieving success in life. I named “en- 
thusiasm” as in my judgment the most 
valuable quality. Enthusiasm is what 
makes the wheels go around. Enthusi- 
asm makes work seem like play. Enthu- 
siasm is inspiring if it, indeed, be not 
inspiration. It is infectious, contagious 
and transmittable. 

All the great leaders in business, in 
science, in government, in art, in music, 
in every walk in life, have been enthu- 
siasts. Alexander, Hannibal and Julius 
Caesar were enthusiasts, and so no doubt 
was Cleopatra. Michael Angelo, Mozart 
and Beethoven were enthusiasts. So was 
Shakespeare. Napoleon Bonaparte, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Thomas A. Edison, 
were enthusiasts. All men who do great 
things are_ enthusiasts. 

Enthusiasm is exceedingly valuable in 
public speaking because the enthusiasm 
of the speaker is conveyed in greater 
or less measure to his audience. It is 
therefore necessary in order to get a 
speech over that the audience be brought 
into sympathy with the speaker, that it 
be brought, we may say, to the same 
temperature, and enthusiasm is the best 
means of accomplishing this. 

Finally and once again, to the would- 
be speaker let me urge practice, eternal 
practice, the practice which makes per- 
fect. I had an old guide in Maine, Ar- 
thur Wheaton, with whom I went fish- 
ing every spring as soon as the ice was 
out. We trolled from a canoe for land- 
locked salmon, speckled trout or lake 
trout. One day after sitting in the canoe 
for many hours without much result, I 
became rather tired and reeled in my 
line. My guide having in mind his pres- 
tige and the rivalry between guides as to 
the day’s catch, sternly admonished me: 
“Keep your line in the water, Mister. You 
won’t never catch no fish unless you keep 
your line in the water.” Most valuable 
advice, of universal application. 

So I say to the budding orator, as well, 
indeed, as to anyone who may chance to 
read these lines: If you would succeed 
as a public speaker, if you would succeed 
in whatever endeavor, if you would suc- 
ceed in life, keep your line in the water. 





U. S. F. & G. ANNUAL MEETING 

The annual stockholders’ meeting of 
the United States F. & G. will be held 
January 16 for the ‘eléction of directors 
and transaction of other business. 











